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For the Woman’s Journal. 


MIRABEL, 
BY MRS. ELLEN E. CHASE. 


Oh! what shall I do with my darling, 
When the Prince shall come some day? 
Where in my heart shall I hide her, 
Lest he spirit her away? 

Lest, in the years that come after, 

She sits in his castle grim, 

With heart that with waiting is weary, 
And eyes that with weeping are dim. 
If I werea fairy, working 

The wonders of Elfin-land, 

I would break thé spell of her beauty, 
With a touch of my magic hand. 

And then when the Prince came, saying, 
Oh! where is the winsome maid? 

I could look at him out of the fortress 
Of my strong love unafraid. 

But what if the years that come after, 
Should shadow the eyes of blue, 

Till she said to her heart aweary, 
“Where is my prince so true?”’ 

Oh! what shall I do with my darling, 
For her own and love's dear sake? 

I will make of her heart a kingdom 
That only the brave can take. 





IN THE FUTURE. 

I am often surprised, in talking with men 
whom I have supposed to be strongly op- 
posed to Woman Suftrage, to find that their 
opinion on the subject is nearer to mine 
than had seemed possible. Talking the 
other day with a rising lawyer, a man of 
uncommonly keen and active mind, and a 
faithful and admiring reader of the New 
York Nution, I was surprised to have him 
volunteer the remark that he was not really 
an opponent of Woman Suffrage. He isa 
man of very decided opinions, and 1 had 
more than once heard him argue against 
this measure, especially on John Bright’s 
ground,—that it would put too much influ- 
ence into the hands of the clergy. But he 
took pains to assure me that he siniply con- 
sidered it a question for the future; one 
very likely to come up after some other 
question should be settled, and one on 
which he should very probably be found 
with the reformers. In the mean while, he 
thought, the -discussion of the subject was 
essential, in order to educate the public 
mind. 

It has long been evident that my friend 
represents a large and increasing class, and 
that there is much common ground on 
which this class may meet Suffragists. 
For one, I am never in favor of postponing 
any act of justice that the subjects of it 
may,be educated forthe purpose. It occurs 
to me that it is a bad method, and that ‘‘the 
best preparation for freedom is freedom.” 
But though it is not good as a method, it is 
good as a consolation; it helps us to accept 
the inevitable, and to see the good in things 
evil. Nobody has yet devised a method 
for educating voters by anything but the 
process of voting; it* is as hard as learning 
to swim on a! table, perhaps harder; at 
least I know a little girl who taught her- 
self to swim on a piano stool. But voting 
implies judgment, sense, independence and 
Some insight into human motives, and a 
day in town-meeting teaches more of these 
than a month’s study of ‘The Federalist,” 
nor is it easy to stndy ‘‘The Federalist” 
without a motive. 





All politics are therefore very much a 
matter of self-education; but the next best 
form of self-education is the agitation that 
leads to politics—that is, to political en- 
franchisement. A Suffrage meeting, or a 
Suffrage newspaper is in this respect ‘‘as 
good as a liberal education.” Or if it 
sometimes turns out an illiberal education, 
that is better than none at all. Our mis- 
takes, false arguments, divisions, quarrels 
even, are instructive; they are educating a 
large body of intelligent and practical wo- 
men, who, whenever they vote, will do it 
more wisely than they would have done it 
twenty years ago: although, had they been 
allowed to do it twenty years ago, they 
would now be doing it more wisely still. 

Since the agitation began, we have found 
that it covers a vast range of ground; and 
that so simple a question as that of women’s 
wages or women’s education really led to 
the profoundest physiological and spiritual 
foundations. If it were a question for the 
present only-—one that must be settled off- 
hand-—-this width of range and connexion 
would be alarming. But if we consider 
that it is and must be mainly a question for 
the future—one whose very extent implies 
large spaces of time and slow modifications 
—we can learn patience. It is not essential 
that women should vote in this or that 
community, this year or next year. What 
is essential is that the agitation should be 
carried on so wisely, and the new structure 
based on foundations so wide, that there 
shall be no re-actions, and that whatever is 
finally accomplished shall last forever. 
Just as surely as we are right, we shall at 
last overtake all these half-converts, and 
bring them into our conquering force. 

. W. 8. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND TAXATION. 


Eprirors JouURNAL:—Do not the friends 
of Suffrage sometimes injure the cause by 
representing Suffrage as a cure for many or 
all evils, like a patent medicine? Ina re- 
cent article in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, a 
certain locality was named where women 
had been obliged to pay taxes in full, and 
men had not been compelled so to do; as if 
the question of the enforcement of the pay- 
ment or the relinquishment of part pay- 
ment of the tax bore-some relation to sex, 
and as if Suffrage would finally make all 
such requirements binding upon each sex. 
When so much does depend upon sex, it 
seems a mistaken kindness, to attribute to 
its existence more of the weight of proble- 
matic questions than rightfuily belongs toit. 

Taxes upon proporty are levied upon 
property, irrespective of its owners, and 
the suitable mode of such levying and the 
still more perplexing enforcement of the 
prescribed conditions, are difficulties that 
have always demanded and have never yet 
found their proper solution. A poor man 
is constantly taxed upon all his property; a 
rich man often says, ‘‘I will pay taxes on 
just so much; I don’t live here;” and off he 
hies to his country residence. So it is with 
poor and rich women, and so it is with poor 
women and rich men. The former cannot 
flee the assessors, not because she is a wo- 
man and debarred of masculine speed, but, 
because as an individual she does not pos- 
sess riches enough to live in two places at 
once, choosing one as her permanent abode, 
the other as a winter resort. The rich wo- 
man, be she ever so wanting in masculine 
propensities, is able to do this, and thus 
she, too, like the rich man, can say to the 
Assessor, ‘‘This—but no more.” 

The system is wrong in its unequal di- 
vision of the public burden, but both sexes 
are liable to the same injustice. It is the 
poor who have a right to protest against 
this maintenance of the rich which is forced 
upon them by the voluntary withdrawal of 
the wealthy from the full assumption of 
their obligations to their city or town, 
while the rich men are enabled, by being 
rich, to enjoy all the privileges of both 
town and country, of great ease and small 
taxes. If they contribute their full share 
to the preservation of order and education 
in the place where they partially live, and 
where the same order and education must 
be maintained, as if they lived there all the 
time, so that on their return they may en- 
joy it with others, the public financial bur- 
den would press more equally. On the 
other hand, in virtue of their wealth, they 
have a right to exercise their freedom in 
the selection of abode; but so not only 
have the rich women the same right, but 
they exercise it as freely, unless a finer con- 
science prevent them. It may be replied 
that because a woman is a woman, her 
chances of being rich are lessened. Granted, 
but that inability does not affect the assessor. 
Moreover, it is a constantly lessening ina- 
bility. K. G. W. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE CAUCUS, 

Mr Frank W. Bird, in reply to a private 
letter asking him to help procure from the 
Democratic State Convention an invitation 
to Democratic women to take part in the 
primary meetings of the party, set to work 
to defeat the effort. He addressed the fol- 
lowing ‘‘open letter” to the Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
through the columns of the Boston Herald, 
the day before the Convention met. As 
Mr. Bird is a friend of Woman Suffrage, 
we publish his letter. 

LETTER FROM HON. FRANK BIRD. 


Henry B. BLACKWELL, Esq., Secretary 
Woman's Suffrage State Committee—Dear 
Sir: I have just received your letter re- 
questing me, in behalf of your State Com- 
mittee, to aid in procuring the passage by 
the Democratic State Convention of the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That hereafter women who are 
known to be Democrats in principle, and 
who possess the qualifications of age, resi- 
dence and education required of male voters, 
are invited to take part in the primary 
meetings of our party, with an equal voice 
and vote in the nomination of candidates 
and the transaction of business. 

You are doubtless aware that from my 
earliest interest in the Woman's Rights 
movement, I have earnestly opposed the 
forming of any alliance between that move- 
ment and any political party. In the belief 
that such alliance would be injurious to the 
cause, Mr. William 8. Robinson, than whom 
there was no more sincere and earnest 
friend of Woman's Rights in Massachusetts, 
and myself, while acting together in the 
Republican party, successfully opposed the 

ropositions for an alliance with that party, 

Jnchanged in my devotion to the cause, I 
remain unchanged in my conviction of the 
impolicy of forming entangling alliances 
with either of the political parties. It 
seems to me that your experience with the 
Republican party might suggest that our ad- 
vice might have been wisely followed. 

But, apart from my general objection to 
connecting the Woman Suffrage movement 
with party politics, I have special objec- 
tions to inviting women to take part in the 
primary meetings, that is to ony, in the cau- 
cuses of any political party. First, I object 
to giving to any one, men or women, the 
power to select a candidate for whom I 
shall vote, while they themselves have not 
the right to vote at all. If caucus nomina- 
tions are of any account, if the admission of 
women into caucuses could have any effect 
as endowing them with political power, 
there might, perhaps, be less objection to 
your scheme; but to invite women to dic- 
tate the candidates for whom I shall vote, 
while they take no responsibility in elect- 
ing those candidates, is the merest farce. 
It is playing at voting, with none of the re- 
sponsibilities which make the elective fran- 
chise a solemn trust. 

Then, again, it is a violation of all our 
political usages to refer to any body but the 
voters themselves, the selection of the can- 
didates for whom they shall vote. 

Again, the tendency to-day among right- 
thinking men is to repudiate the authority 
of the caucus. Your scheme magnifies it, 
and implies that the caucus is the vestibule 
of the sacred temple of equal rights. 

Again, it is among the objections to Wo- 
man Suffrage that the associations of the 
ballot will be degrading to Woman. I need 
not say that I do not share in this fear; but 
I will say that I do not want to see my wife 
or my daughter in the caucus room until 
they come with the ballot in their hands. 
That is an emblem of power, respected by 
all politicians. 

o, my dear sir, I do not believe in your 
method, and, therefore, cannot recommend 
it to the Democratic convention. Indeed, 
I must oppose it if presented, as insulting 
to women, and tending to degrade and in- 
jure the cause which it professes to serve. 

have lost no interest in the cause of Wo- 
man’s Rights, though I confess that the 
pettifogging politics which have within a 
few years been dragged into the movement 
have well-nigh disgusted me. I have felt 
that what Governor Andrew said about the 
Temperance cause, ‘“That it was an evil day 
when it passed out of the hands of its 
evangelists and became a part of the capital 
of political speculators, and went into the 
jugglery of the caucus,” applies equally to 
this cause. I believe that Suffrage is the 
right of women equally with men. I be- 
lieve, with undoubting faith, that the good 
time is coming when it will be a matter of 
far greater wonder that we, the fathers of 
the next generation, denied this right to 
women, on account of sex, than it is now 
that our fathers denied it to black men on 
account of birthplace. I believe that true 
democracy means this, and that the Demo- 
cratic party of this country must come by 
an irresistible logic to this, as one of the 
fundamental articles of their creed. To 
this end I am willing to labor, and I invite 
you and your associates to direct your labors 
to the same end—te the education of the 
men and women of Massachusetts up to the 
height of this great argument. 

I am not impatient for the indorsement 
of the Woman’s Right movement by = 
cal conventions. hen Woman’s Right, 
equal with Man to hold, convey and trans- 
mit property, to be educated to fill all the 
positions of civil and social life, is sustained 
by an intelligent public opinion, I have no 
fear as to what the politicians will do. 


. W. Brrp. 
E. Walpole, Sept. 5th, 1876. 
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Mr. Bird says that ‘‘he has always op- 
posed any alliance between the Woman Suf 
frage Movement and any political party,” 
and that ‘‘William 8. Robinson (Warring- 
ton) and himself, while acting in the Repub- 
lican party, successfully opposed the propo- 
sitions for an alliance with that party.” This 
is an extraordinary misstake, as the fol- 
lowing facts will show. Justice both to 
Mr. Bird and Mr. Robinson calls for their pub- 
lication. In October, 1870, Frank W. Bird, 
of Walpole, in the Republican State Con- 
vention, offered the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Republican party of Massachu- 
setts, having aided in abolishing political distinctions 
on account of race, should now, in consistency with 
its principles, proceed to abolish political distinctions 
on account of sex, and to establish in the Common- 
wealth a government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, upon the basis of Inpartlal Suttrage 
for men and women. 


At the same Convention William 8. Rob- 
inson, of Malden, moved that the Woman 
Suffrage resolution, reported by the com- 
mittee on resolutions, be adopted, and sup- 
ported its adoption in a speech, wherein he 
said: ‘‘He felt proud of the Republican par- 
ty, proud that he belonged to it, proud of 
its history of the past and of the present. 
But he wanted it should have a history in 
the future also. He had never been able to 
make up his mind that there was any differ- 
ence in political rights on account of race, 
color, profession or servitude. He had now 
come to the conclusion that difference of 
sex should have nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of voting.” Thus did Messrs. Bird and 
Robinson, in 1870, nobly seek to ally the 
Republican party with the Woman Suffrage 
Movement. In 1876 Mr. Bird, the Demo- 
cratic “‘reformer,” says: ‘1am not impa- 
tient for the indorsement of the Woman’s 
Rights Movement by political conventions.” 
In 1870 Mr. Bird, the Republican leader, 
sought to get this indorsement, and Mr. 
Robinson bravely seconded his effort.” ‘‘I 
appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober!” 
Mr. Bird’s objection to women voting in the 
caucus because they are not permitted to 
vote at the polls is totally illogical and in- 
consistent. If the one is aright so is the 
other. If the one is conceded the other will 
follow. In 1870 he urged the Republicans 
to abolish politica] distinctions of sex. One 
}of these distinctions—the only one within 
the control of the Convention—is the ex- 
clusion of women from the caucus. Mr. 
Bird knows perfectly well that if women 
were allowed to take part in the caucuses in 
the nomination of their representatives, 
they could and would secure the nomina- 
tion and election of a Woman Suffrage Gov- 
ernor and a Woman Suffrage Legislature. 
Mr. Bird ‘‘repudiates the authority of the 
caucus.” Yet he takes part in it. I say, 
on the contrary, that genuine political re- 
form must begin with a reform in the cau- 
cus, and that this reform can only be effect- 
ed by the admission of women. What we 
want is a fuller and fairer expression of 
public opinion. When women go to caucus 
men will goalso. The best class of men, 
who now stay away and go with these wo- 
men to church meetings, lectures and con- 
certs, will go with them to the primary 
meetings. I predict that the party which 
first admits women to its primary meetings 
will be the party of the future. H. B. B, 
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CAMPAIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The following pledges and collections 
were received at the Convention: 
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The efficiency of the Campaign will large- 
ly depend upon the amount of money at 
our command. All parties who are willing 
to contribute will please address Thomas J. 
Lothrop, Woman Suffrage State Central 
Committee, care of the WoMAn’s JOURNAL, 





No. 3 Tremont Place, Boston. 


CONCERNING WOMEN’ 

Mrs. Emma L. AMEs is appointed post- 
mistress at Putnam Hights, Windham Coun- 
ty, Ct. 

Mrs. HaypEN, who was shot by her hus- 
band at Derby Line a few days since, died 
Wednesday night. 

Miss Preston will soon publish a new 
book, containing the articles that have ap- 
peared in the Atlantic. 

QUEEN ISABELLA, when leaving Paris 
for Spain, sent $1,000 to the Prefect of the 
Seine for the poor of the city. 

Mrs. Mary Brapy dropped dead at Bos- 
ton Monday evening, when informed that 
her son had been arrested for stealing. 

Mrs. THEODORE Moss, of New York, de- 
frayed the expense of the sixty-fourth excur- 
sion of the Floating Hospital held recently. 

Rosa Bonnevur has had a narrow escape 
from death through the means of an un- 
manageable horse, which she uses as a 
model. 

Mrs. A. A. Esrasrook, of Clinton, Mich., 
has been elected lady principal of Adrian 
College, and she accepts. She held the 
same position in 1868 and 1869. 

MADAME ANNETTE Esstporr, the Russian 
pianist, has been offered $25,000 for a pro- 
fessional tour of six months in this country. 
Who makes the offer, it is not stated. 

Mrs. PHEBE VARNEY, the old lady who 
was poisoned at Sandwich by her son-in-law, 
Veranus P. York, seventy years old, about 
a year ago, has just died from the effects. 

Miss Mary Grace, a British sculptor, 
has executed a white marble monument to 
the memory of Dean Stanley’s wife in Dun- 
fermline Abbey. The inscription was com- 
posed by the Dean himself. 

Miss Toru Durr is a young Hindoo lady 
who has just published a book of transla- 
tions of French verse into English, and the 
critics praise it and call it ‘‘an important 
landmark in the history of the progress of 
culture,” 

MoruERSTEWART, the distinguished lead- 
er of the Ohio Crusade, has just returned 
from a lecturing tour over Great Britain. 
She is now in the field for Smith and Stew- 
art, making it interesting for the politicians 
who happen to fall under her fire. 

Miss ANNIE SHAW, a Michigan woman, 
has passed through the Junior Theological 
class of Boston University, and been licensed 
to preach by local conferences of the Meth- 
odist Church. Big Rapids was her former 
home. 

Lapy Hersert, of Lea, an English wo- 
man, is writing a book to set forth the so- 
cial and legal position of the wife and moth- 
erin the fourth century, and to show the 
resemblance between the domestic life of 
the present day and that of the early Chris- 
tians. a 

Mrs. D. 8. SLOAN, of Northfield, Vt., who 
was recently confined in the insane asylum 
at Brattleboro, escaped last week, and 
walked 120 miles to her father’s house in 
Barre, and it is believed the journey has re- 
stored her reason. Anxiety to see her chil- 
dren caused her to make the journey. 


Miss Kerr, of Westerly, R. I., at a teach- 
ers’ meeting held June 2, read an essay based 
upon the proposition that ‘‘Teachers may 
do too much for their pupils,” leading to 
that lack of self-reliance in the young which 
manifests itself in mature years by a lamen- 
table inability for self-government then. 
The essay attracted much attention. 


Miss. CLINTON, the fashicnable lady art- 
ist—the Miss Thompson of America, in 
fact—who is carrying all before her in the 
way of portrait-painting in Canada and the 
United States, has just finished a portrait of 
Longfellow, for which the citizens of Cin- 
cinnati pay her the respectable sum of $8, - 
000, gold. The painting took the artist 
“two months’ easy working!” 


Mary J. Nevins, of St. Albans, Me., 
was 100 years old, June 29th. She does a 
weekly washing, rakes hay, reads without 
glasses, and all that. The Fairfield Chroni- 
cle says that three years ago Hon. D. D. 
Stewart gave her a $5 bill and agreed to 
double it at her next birth-day, which sum 
is to be doubled every year as long as the 
old lady lives. Last June she received $20 
from her generous benefactor. 


MapamMeE Louis Buanc is dead. Her 
funeral created a great sensation at Paris, 
and tens of thousands followed her remains 
to the cemetery. Her husband, although 
very feeble, followed all the way on foot, 
as is the French custom. She was a Ger- 
man by birth, and seems to have been great- 
ly loved by those who knew her and to have 
supported her husband through exile and 





trouble with great fortitude. 
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THE CENTENNIAL PICTURES. 


The delight with which I first wandered 
through the Art Gallery increased rather 
than diminished with each subsequent visit, 
and the last few days of my three months’ 
sojourn at the Centennial Exhibition were 
largely spent in studying the beauties of the 
Art department. Although an amateur in 
oil painting, I am no connoisseur, and have 
no guide except my eye, and I mention the 
pictures which pleased me most. Some of 
them have already been freely criticized by 
your Centennial correspondents, and some 
of them I have not seen noticed. The much- 
abused, much-written-about ‘‘Battle of Get- 
tysburg,” painted by Rothermel and pur- 
chased by the State of Pennsylvania for the 
sum of thirty thousand dollars, is probably 
a good picture of its kind, but, to my un- 
sophisticated sight, nothing could be more 
repulsive than this representation of men 
swayed by the fierce passions of hate and 
vengeance, mingled in the promiscuous con- 
fusion and fury of mortal combat upon the 
battle-field, the expression on the faces of 
the living is simply demoniac, while on the 
countenance of the dead rests a scowl of 
unsatisfied rage instead of a smile of peace. 
Manifestly the painter is not a believer in 
the popular superstition that the soldier 
who dies upon the battle field thereby gains 
a passport to heaven. No wild legend of 
heathen barbarism could be more repulsive 
to common sense than that. 

Apropos of pictures illustrating the late 
war, there is one to be seen in the East Room 
of the Annex, entitled ‘‘Woman’s Devo- 
tion,” said to have been suggested by an in- 
cident which occurred at the battle of Win- 
chester. A young officer was wounded in 
the breast, and the surgeon announced that 
if kept perfectly still, life might be pre- 
served. Tradition says that his aftianced 
lived near the bloody field, and, on hearing 
this, immediately repaired to the battle-field 
and lifting the head of her wounded lover 
laid it gently upon her bosom, and held 
it thus through the dreary night. When 
morning dawned the crisis had passed; the 
young officer's life was saved. This picture 
was once on Exhibition in Baltimore, and it 
was then generally understood that the la- 
dies of the city designed purchasing and 
presenting it to General Lee. 

A number of the paintimgs in the several 
departmerits represent scenes from the poets 
and classical literature. Among these is a 
beautiful mezzotint of ‘‘Elaine,” as, lying in 
her white robes upon the flower-wreathed 
barge, she is borne toward Arthur's castle. 


“The dead steered by the dumb 
Went upward with the flood.” 


Asa work of Art, the work is commend- 
able, but we are no admirer of the sickly, 
sentimentality which pervades the late 
poems of the poet-laureate; no more ener- 
vating matter could be placed in the “hands 
of the young. Byron, with the exception 
of some coarse passages, is far preferable; 
for the simple reason that the tone of his 
writings is strong, fresh and vigorous, and 
wonderfully true to nature. In my opinion 
we have had about enough of the beautiful, 
young, pure heroine, dying for the love of 
some debauched libertine. Faust’s ‘‘Maur- 
gerite,” which is one of the finest pictures 
in the French department, always had near 
it a group of young folks, mere youths and 
maidens, studying its lights and shadows, 
and the different and life-like expressions 
upon the faces of the three figures, Faust, 
Maurgerite and the Devil. The figures are 
life-size; the Devil stands just inside the 
prison door, while the weird light from his 
magic lantern illumines the rugged walls of 
the cell, and falls upon the bright figure of 
Maurgerite, as, wan and crazed, she sits 
upon a heap of straw playing with her 
chains; while, on the other side of his Im- 
perial Satanic Highness, stands the author 
of her misery, his face buried in his hands, 
his head bowed, as if suffering the keenest 
remorse. The picture apparently has a fas- 
cination for the young, although many of 
them,— the majority | presume,— are ig- 
norant of the legend which the picture is 
designed to illustrate. For the study of 
literature is sadly neglected in our schools, 
though surely no study is more refining and 
elevating, if rightly pursued. 

., The Ghost Scene from Macbeth,” ‘‘The 
Death of Desdemona,” and ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet,” are among the finest we noticed, in- 
spired by the reading of the Bard of Avon, 
although we forgot to mention, while speak- 
ing of those which might be called histori- 
cal, ‘‘The Death of Julius Ceasar.” The 
great triumvir lies prostrate at the base of 
Pompey’s pillar, which is stained with his 
blood; he has not yet muffled up his face in 
his mantle, but, with a look of sad reproach, 
he gazes upon the faces of the conspirators, 
as they rush upon him, each with a glitter- 
ing blade pointed at his bosom. The scene 
is executed with great power, and rises 
more vividly before my mind’s eye than any 
picture in the gallery. It carries one so far 
back into the mists of the centuries that 
we refuse to believe aught but that we are 
feeling sorrow for the fate of some mythical 

character whose name is the symbol of un- 
limited power and fabulous granduer. 

“Yankee Doodle” carries us back to the 
time that ‘tried men’s souls;’ and, while 
we are in the United States department, we 
see several remarkable pictures; among them 





is “The Tramp” and ‘The Anatomist.” 

The painters of all countries seem to read 
the Scriptures, as witness the many paint- 
ings drawn from Biblical incidents. ‘‘Riz- 
pah,” ‘‘Ruth and Boaz,” ‘‘Adam and Eve 
beside the Dead Body of Abel,” ‘‘The foolish 
Virgins,” ‘St. Paul at Athens,” ‘“‘Samson and 
Delilah,” are among those that I recall most 


readily. 
How IL longed to be rich that I might buy 
and possess some of those ‘‘gems,"’—flower 


pieces, and beautiful faces of women that 
will never fade nor grow old, while our 
mortal eyes shall rest upon them. 

Edmonia Lewis's ‘‘Death of Cleopatra” 
which is not in the Women’s Pavilion, is 
as fine a piece of statuary as any to be seen 
from the chisel of Italian sculptors, while 
the life-size figure in marble of William 
Mullin, the Prisoner's Friend, which stands 
beside ‘“‘Cleopatra,” is a faithful likeness of 
the genial philanthropist, whose acquain- 
tance we lately had the honor of making, 
and whose remarkable story was told us by 
a mutual friend just before we left the city. 
Our next ‘‘Centennial Pictures” shall be 
gathered among the statues and in the Wo- 
men’s Pavilion. PEARL Parsons. 

Searlett’s, Md. 
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FAMILY AND BUSINESS INTERESTS. 





Women have always stood afar off in the 
background, and left all subjects relating to 
national affairs to the consideration of men 
alone. So long has this been their habit, 
that it has come to be a part of their accept- 
ed creed that they cannot comprehend mat- 
ters pertaining to the government, to poli- 
tics, to the finances, ete. 

But, as in learning a language, when once 
the alphabet is ours we wind or unwind the 
words and weave of them a web to suit our 
need or fancy, so with these subjects; they 
are readily grasped and understood if we 
but bring to the study a mind desirous of 
gaining light, and, without thought of the 
complications ahead, set ourselves to master 
the elements. 

To begin with the financial, or money el- 
ement of the government remember, first, 
that the government is the people.. It is 
not a something or somebody outside of us, 
who has no interest in us, and in whom 
we have no personal interest. It is our- 
selves dealing with ourselves, that we have 
to consider. If you choose, we may com- 
pare it toa family; for gain and loss, debt 
and credit, interest and taxes, prosperity 
and failure mean the same, and produce 
similar results, whether applied on a small 
or a larger scale; whether to individuals or 
to nations. 

The development of a good thought in 
any direction, isa gain to the whole world; 
but more especially to the promulgator and 
those immediately concerned. This, how- 
ever, is apparent only to those who are sufli- 
ciently enlightened to appreciate the nobili- 
ty of the higher part of man’s nature; but if 
this thought be in the direction of money 
matters, if it opens up away whereby ma- 
terial wealth may be increased or controlled, 
there are none who are net readily cognizant 
of its utility and worth; none who do not 
appreciate it as a gain. Every one knows 
that any project which renders business op- 
erations more profitable, is an improvement; 
and that the opposite brings loss. 

We know, too, that debt beyond a certain 
point, which must be within an assured pow- 
er to pay, leads to failure and bankruptcy, 
whether it be contracted by an individual, 
a corporation, or a nation. 

We know that it is good to have a char- 
acter for honor and honesty, so that people 
shall be willing to trust us. But it is dan- 
gerous to depend on trust; for this, sooner or 
later, leads to poverty and perhaps to ruin. 
Many people who depend on getting trusted 
spend much more than they otherwise 
would, because they fail to realize that the 
pay-day must come, and that the payments 
witl then seem doubly heavy. If we pay 
down we have in hand what we pay for, and 
are satisfied; whereas, if we get trusted, 
when the pay-day comes, we have long 
since used what we must now pay for, and 
avery unsatisfied feeling is often experien- 
ced. 

Then, too, the getting trusted, or the con- 
traction of debts, always involves greater 
expense than if we pay down; for we are 
compelled either to pay a higher price or 
interest on the debt. Any person who has 
ever done business, knows that his profits 
are largely eaten up by the payment of in- 
terest. 

‘Live within your income,” and ‘‘Pay as 
you go,” are precepts which if strictly fol- 
lowed, would save millions of people from 
suffering and ruin. Every one knows that 
taxes are levied upon property for the pur- 
pose of meeting the expenses of making and 
enforcing the laws of the nation, states, cit- 
ies and towns. When these expenses are 
moderate, and the various moneys well laid 
out, the taxes are proportionately low and 
their payment not being burdensome, the 
people are prosperous and happy. But, on 
the other hand, when taxes are heavy and 
the people must contribute largely of their 
substance for the support of the govern- 
ment the masses are pinched. When wo- 
men are urged to study into the condition 
of our government,—to study political econ- 
omy and its application in the affairs of our 

















own county,—to study the financial question 
and know for themselves where the heavy 
taxes are being used,—they say: ‘‘What 
good is it going todo?” ‘‘They will not let 
me vote if 1 do take an interest in’ it.” 
“When I can have a voice as to what is go- 
ing on, then I will study the matter;” ete. 
Others say: ‘‘Where ignorance is bliss 
‘tis folly to be wise.” ‘Il am so disgusted 
from what little 1 do know about politics, 
that 1 turn away sick at heart and shut my 
eyes and ears to it all, as much as I can.” 
But these women are all in the wrong. 
Let those who will study when they can 
vote, study now earnestly and faithfully, 
and they will exert an influence upon all 
with whom they come in contact, that will 


tend to bring about the time when they | 


may vote. 
little knowledge drink deep, and so inform 
themselves that they can intelligently influ- 
ence others in the right direction. 

There are many more who have never 
thought of women having a voice in gov- 
ernment except as dissatisfied, disappointed, 
loud-spoken, coarse, ranting women ‘‘who 
want to be men.” They have no concep- 
tion that gentle, refined, high-thoughted 
women, self-centered by the cultivation of 
mental gifts bestowed by the Creator alike 
on men and women, can havea wish, or feel 
it a duty to use their powers for the good 
of their country. They do not realize that 
a strong-minded woman can be other than 
repulsive; nor that a true lady, seeing the 
need of purification in the affairs of state, 
and feeling within herself the power to aid, 
can long for the opportunity to use this 
power by the ballot. 

Let every woman, therefore, study the 
needs and conditions of her country, and 
be able to present them so as to exert an in- 
fluence upon those who make the laws. Her 
knowledge shall thus redound, not only to 
the welfare of the nation, but also to her 
own best interest. 

New York. 


Mrs. E. P. MiLuer. 
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TEMPERANCE AND THE CENTURY. 








The first objects that meet the eye on 
entering one of the great buildings on the 
Centennial Grounds are enormous pyramids 
of vessels, of various sizes and shapes, con- 
taining intoxicating drinks—barrels, kegs, 
bottles, of all sorts of wines and all sorts of 
other liquors containing the quality of fud- 
dle. A stranger might suppose, from the 
conspicuous place conceded to the articles, 
that they are regarded as the most impor- 
tant of all the exhibits. A stranger must 
inquire, in order to learn that ‘drink’ does 
not occupy among us the position of re- 
spectability and favor that it holds in every 
other civilized country. The progress that 
we have made in everything relating to the 
material interests of the nation is not great- 
er than that which has been accomplished 
in educating the public opinion as to the 
mischief and misery resulting to nation and 
people from strong drink. 

A half a century ago, our condition in 
relation ta the general prevalence of drunk- 
enness among our people was nearly as bad 
as that of England is now. Then it was 
common in England, at dinner parties, in 
the highest society, for the host to lock the 
door of the dining-room and to put the key 
into his pocket, so that no guest could de- 
part before he had taken his full share of 
drink. The weak-headed and the strong- 
headed were required to take, each and all 
of them, the same quantity. The glasses 
were filled at every round, and each guest 
was required to drain his own, no matter 
how much his nature might revolt against 
it. Personal pressure was employed to com- 
pel the reluctant drinker to take his share, 
and I have seen, in a famous old baronial 
hall, an iron clamp fastened against the 
dining-room wall, at the hight of the head, 
into which the wrist of the rebellious drink- 
er was fastened, and his share of the drink 

yas then poured into his sleeve, if he re- 
fused to pour it into his stomach. 

The weaker-headed of the company 
would soon become hopelessly and helpless- 
ly drunk—‘‘under the table,” as the tech- 
nical phrase was; while the stronger-headed 
would continue the carouse, until but one 
survivor would remain in his chair, and he 
would be the acknowledged hero of the 
party, and would be considered a wonderful 
man in all the surrounding country. Men 
were known in those days and marked as 
great, greater, greatest, in proportion to 
the quantity of drink they ‘‘could carry,” 
and the ‘‘four-bottle man” was a_ hero, 
venerated for his prowess. Quite equal was 
his glory to that of the great Duke, though 
his worshippers were restricted to a nar- 
rower circle. In Canada, recently, a mem- 
ber of an old and famous English family 
told me that in his father’s house he was 
trained to drink with more care than was 
bestowed upon his education. He loathed 
wine, and did not want to drink it; but his 
mother insisted, and said: ‘‘How can you 
ever hope to carry two bottles, unless you 
begin now?” And so this youth, a member 
of an aristocratic house, was regularly and 
persistently drilled to the drink. 

In those old days a drunken debauch 
among noblemen and gentlemen was no 
more than a common and pleasant episode 
in every-day life; and a conspiracy to pro- 
cure a condition of extreme intoxication in 
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Let those who are sick froma | 
| orders,” as they are called, and the laws 





any individual, especially if he was a man 
of mark, was considered a very pleasant 
and harmless jest. In the traditions of 
those days is 
many such adventures. In the 
“The First Gentleman of Europe,” and 
especially among his particular friends, 
such jokes were not unfrequent. To this 
day the story is told of a grand festival at 
the ‘‘Pavilion” —The First Gentleman's 
house at Brighton—arranged expressly to 
put a famous duke under the table, and 
the details yet survive of the rejoicings 
and the huzzahs of the company, as the 
duke’s servants came in and carried away 
their master as if he were a sack of corn, 

Now all that is gone from the manners 
and customs of the higher classes of Brit- 
ish society; but it yet pervades the ‘‘lower 


of the country and the public utterances 
of the higher classes upon this subject 
tend to perpetuate habits of drunkenness 
among the working-people. In _ Parlia- 
ment and out of it, among the upper 
classes, drink is always spoken of as a good 
thing, as a necessary thing for all, espe- 
cially for the ‘‘working-man”; and by such 


people the labors of temperance men are’ 


depreciated and denounced as calculated to 
‘deprive the poor man of his drink.” The 
House of Commons has often been serious- 
ly occupied in arranging the details of all 
this matter of drink for the lower orders. 
At every session of Parliament this ques- 
tion of drink comes to the front; and at the 
session now in progress there were seven 
separate measures upon the subject up for 
discussion, upon four of which, votes have 
been already taken. All these measures 
were intended to repress the omnipresent 
liquor traffic, and the place which drink 
and the drink traftic occupy in the average 
Engiish mind may be inferred from a pas- 
sage of a speech of the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, in opposition to any repressive 
measure. He said: ‘Il prefer England 
drunk and free, rather than sober and not 
free!” 

I do not think it a harsh thing to say that 
the average English gentleman associates 
in his mind, somehow, drink with liberty, 
sobriety with political inferiority aad per- 
sonal subjection. Such is the only possible 
interpretation of the remark of my Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough. And since that 
speech was made by him he has referred 
to it in the House of Lords, and reattirmed 
it. ‘Rather England drunk and free,” (as 
now) ‘‘than sober and not free’—with the 
liquor traffic suppressed. The House of 
Commons was occupied for three full hours 
upon the question whether the working- 
man should take his drink hot or cold! 
The way of it was this. The proposition 
was up for compelling the grog-shops to 
close at eleven o'clock at night. A member 
suggested that if a man should order a hot, 
whisky punch a minute or two _ before 
eleven, he would be compelled to leave it, 
or ineur the risk of sealding himself by 
drinking it; and that he ought to be al- 
lowed twenty minutes after eleven for his 
whisky to become cool. It was contended, 
on the other hand, that hot punch should 
not be served at that late hour, and that 
little hardship could arise to the working- 
man from the taking of the drink cold, once 
in the twenty-four hours. Finally, the hot 
punch carried the day against cold punch, 
so far as London was concerned: but in all 
the rest of the kingdom the ‘“‘working-man” 
is compelled by law to take his whisky cold! 
What should we think, if we should read 
in our morning paper that the yeasand nays 
had been called on such a question?—Neal 
Dow, in Independent. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE VERSUS LIQUOR 
LICENSE. 
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Eprrors JouRNAL.—Even after the right 
of Suffrage is granted to women there will 
always be some who never cease their efforts 
to make it a failure, and to make it appear 
so; as for example, Mr. Morse’s anonymous 
friends from Wyoming Territory, Canton, 
Massachusetts, or wherever they may be. 
They will still chafe and fret, and are like 
those who ‘‘e’en tho’ vanquished argue still.” 
But facts go to prove that wherever it has 
been tried, either in part or on all questions, 
Woman Suffrage is beneficial to the com- 
munity as well as to the women themselves. 

The lot of the writer was at one time cast 
in a State where women voted on the School 
and Temperance questions, The result of 
such laws and of the use of their power by 
women was that there was not a grog-shop 
inthe community. A man came to the 
place where I then lived for the purpose of 
starting a saloon. A petition was circulated 
for the names of the people, male and fe- 
male included, two-thirds of whose signa- 
tures it must bear before a license could be 
granted. Such a thing wasan impossibility. 
There were not six women in the place who 
would sign it; and the saloon-keeper trav- 
eled back to his starting point. 

By and by there came another and bolder 
one to make trial, who opened a saloon in 
the face of all law. The women got up a 
remonstrance, which was circulated by three 
of their number, and obtained the signa- 
ture of every woman and a goodly share of 
the men of the town. We carried it to his 
saloon and read the same tohim. He made 
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preserved the memory of | 
time of | 








quite a speech against Woman Suffrage, and 
closed by telling us to ‘‘go home and mend 
our husband’s stockings.” Finding him so 
obstinate the case was carried into court: 
the ladies who were present at the trial re- 
ceiving such insults from the rumseller’s 
lawyer in his plea as the Massachusetts la 
dies did from the opponents of Woman Suf- 
frage in the State House last winter. I was 
forcibly reminded of that lawyer's sneering 
remarks at *‘short-haired women” (as one of 
the number who was most active in the case 
wore short hair,) by the sneer at Judge 
Kingman from Wyoming Territory, who 
wore what is so becoming toa venerable gen- 
tleman, longer hair than becomes younger 
men. But we could endure all this—‘‘All 
thisy Aye more!—” in such a cause; and so 
the town was forced from the plague of rum, 
Hac women been inthe New York Leg- 
islature this past session, such an infamous 
proposition would not have gained a_hear- 
ing foramoment. Though the women are 
petitioning against the outrage, they have no 
legal power until they have the ballot. We 
await the time when it shall be admitted by 
the majority of men that women are not be- 
ings interior to themselves as citizens. 
JUSTICE. 
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A REPRESENTATIVE WOMAN. 


Eprrors JournNaL:—Let me give you a 
brief sketch of a representative Michigan 
woman. Miss Julia McFarland, was born in 
Wayne County, Michigan. She lost her 
parents early in life, went to Kalamazoo, 
and procured an education by working at 
house-work during vacation, and for her 


| board during sessions, and has since her 


graduation become so useful as a teacher as 
to become principal of the Union schools in 
Peru, Indiana. The lady has now gone to 
Grand Haven, Mich., to accept a similar po- 
sition. She isa typical American woman, 
for all the above accomy ishments and for 
others which I will give. She is now thir- 
ty-two years of age and upon being rallied 
recently for her celibacy (by a person who 
knew of her having had good matrimonial 
opportunities), she replied: ‘‘l must look 
up to the man whom I marry.” 

What volumes does this suggest to the 
careful thinker. By her own honest, per- 
sistent labor she has become a power, full 
of self-respect. She need ask no one for 
bread, nor barter herself to any one for the 
sake of ahome. If we had more such wo- 
men scattered up and down the land, who 
would stand in their independence and say 
to the young men ‘‘Come up to the stand- 
ard test, or forever hold your peace,” what 
an elevating effect it would have. 

I have often contrasted these brave earn- 
est workers with the cowardly nobodies of 
the fashionable world, and thought how for 
tunute were many whose necessities made 
them true women; and how unfortunate 
were many whose good fortune made them 
worse than ciphers for usefulness. The 
calm, self-possessed experience of the one 
makes them quick discerners of men. The 
anxious dependence of the other makes them 
an easy prey to flattering and treacherous 
tongues; yet mothers, conscious of these 
things and of the results, have not the brav- 
ery to encourage their daughters to useful 
independence. 

In this and the many other notable in- 
stances of Woman’s success, what enc our- 
agement is found for thousands of Ameri- 
can girls. Let it steel their hearts with 
quiet determination to become skillful in the 
various avocations, and add the power of 
self-respect in demanding the God-given 
right of self-government. If the political 
parties of to-day would answer thus bravely 
to their many suitors, “‘Come up to our 
standard or we want nothing of you” what 
havoc would be among intriguers and wire- 
pullers? What an elevation to politics! 
When parties seek men or women of honest 
inde pendence, and men or women accept, 
untrammeled by political obligations, how 
hardly will political tricksters enter in! 
What mockery of logic it is, which admits 
to the ballot-box the basest superstition and 
ignorance among men, and denies the same 
right to women who have almost sole charge 
of our most sacred trusts—that of rearing 
and educating the young. 

If ministers of the gospel would say to the 
churches who call them,—‘ ‘throw aside sel- 
fishness, vanity, pride, vain-glory, and hun- 
ger, thirst only after righteousness,” and 
would preach earnestly the truth, how much 
of non-fearing time-serving doctrine would 
be lost, and how much earnest good result. 

Delta, Mich. A. 1. 
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A BRILLIANT WEDEING. 


The third son of Lord Napier,of Magdala, 
was matried on the 25th of July toa Miss 
Parker, of Clopton Hall, and a wonderful 
wedding it was. The villagers crowded the 
green, and the bridal procession was a sight 
to see. The bridesmaids, ‘‘ten in number, 
came together in a carriage drawn by four 
grays, with postillions in light blue jackets 
and white favors. Of the ten bridesmaids, 
six wore blue skirts, with cream-colored 
silk tabliers or tunics, and bonnets of blue 
silk, with white tulle and wreaths of steph- 
anotis. The dresses of the remaining four 
bridesmaids were of the same rich material, 
but the arrangement of the colors was eXx- 
actly reversed, blue silk tabliers being sub- 
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stituted for the cream-colored. Each of the 
bridesmaids had white satin shoes with blue 
bows, and eream-colored gloves, and fan, 
presented by,the bridegroom, with the initials 
of each lady in red and gold letters.” 


HUMOROUS. 


Grace Greenwood’s impressions of riding 
upon a cow-catcher (an experiment which 
she recently tried) are summed up in the 
following remark: ‘‘I shall never do that 
again.” 

“‘My dear,” said a gentleman to his wife, 
“our new club is going to have all the home 
comforts.”” ‘‘Indeed,” said the wife; ‘‘and 
when, pray, is our home to have all the 
club comforts?” 

“John,” said a doting parent to her gor- 
mandizing son, ‘‘do you really think you 
can eat the whole of that pudding with im- 
punity?” “I don't know, ma,” replied 
young hopeful; ‘‘but I guess I can with a 
spoon.” 

“What is the chief use of bread?” asked 
an examiner at a recent school exhibition. 
“The chief use of bread,” answered the 
urchin, apparently astonished at the sim- 
plicity of the inquiry, ‘‘is to spread butter 
and jam on it,” 

“Speaking of shaving,” said a pretty girl 
to an obdurate old bachelor, ‘I should 
think that a pair of handsome eyes would 
be the best mirror to shave by.” ‘Yes, 
many a poor fellow has been ‘shaved’ by 
them,” the wretch replied. 

“T don’t see how you can have been work- 
ing all day like a horse,” exclaimed the wife 
of a lawyer, her husband having declared 
that he had beenthus working. **Well, my 
dear,’ he replied. ‘I've been drawing a 
conveyance all day, anyhow.” 

A professor was expostulating with a 
student for his idleness, when the latter 
said, ‘‘It’s of no use; I was cut out fora 
loafer.”” ‘‘Well,” declared the professor, 
surveying the student critically, *‘whoever 
cut you out understood his business,” 

A young lady once received the following 
note, accompanied by some flowers: ‘Deer 
Emmer—I send by the boy a bokay of 
flours. They is like my love foru, The 
nite shades menes keep dark. The dog 
fennel menes that 1 am your slave. Rosis 
red and posis pale, my luv for you shall nev- 
er fale.” 

Several ladies were sitting together on the 
balcony of the Clifton Hotel, Niagara, the 
other night, when the moon, although full, 
was somewhat hidden by clouds. A natty 
little fellow came toward the group and 
said, softly, ‘‘Pussie darling!” whereupon 
all the young ladies jumped up and came 
toward him eagerly. He selected one and 
walked away with her. The other brides 
sat down, and told their respective Romeos 
afterward that it was ‘‘too ridiculous for 
any thing,” and that they ‘‘never were so 
embarrassed in the whole course of their 
lives.” 


PONDS EXTRACT. 
POND'S EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 


Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract, 
Take no other. 


“Hear, for I will speak of exceilent 

things.”’ 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises, 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by externu]l application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES, find it their best friend. It assuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immeliate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spé- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhoea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chil- 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc, Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all muanrer of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Kemoves Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorales and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. m 

TO FARMERS—Pond's Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and t Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrheea, Chills, 
Colds, &e. Its range of uction is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepure it progerty. Refuse all 
other preparations of Witch Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and i: the 
hospitals of this aes and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamnhlet forte, sent free on application to 

POND'S EXTRACT COMPANY, ° Maiden 
Lane, New York. 
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PORTRRANS 
465 WASHINGTON ST- 





. Madame FOY'S 
Corset skirt Supporter. 


Increases in Popularity 
Teer, yoon and 

For HEALTH, COMFORT and 

STYLE is acknowledged THE 

BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 

made. 

For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
MANUPACTUERD SOLELY BY 

FOY & HARMON, 
4m13 New Haven, Conn, 


DRESS REFORM ROOM 
MRS. M. A. WHITAKER, 
NO. 212 SOUTH 8 TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


er" Acent for GEORGE FROST & CO., Boston, 
Mass. ly8 








Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
tie by the Dress Reform Committee, at the old 
stan 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 


will be shown and explained. 
Ge" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 

No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 

G2" AGENTS WANTED. 33 

WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 
Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
—- by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of years. Any persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 


ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 


cones to call. 

idness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I wil! guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. R. PIERCE, 


339 Tremont Street Boston, 
12m15 


PRICE LIST 
OF 
G. B. ULLMAN & CO'’S, 


FASHIONABLE 


Address and Visiting 
CARDS. 


Cards printed in good style on good stock 
at short notice, and sent post paid to any 
part of the United States or Canadas at the 
following rates: 


50 White Bristol, one name, 25 cts. 
25 White Bristol, one name, 15 cts. 
50 Tinted Bristol, Granite or Plaid, one 

color or mixed, 30 cts. 
25 cards one name, 20 cts. 
Snowflake, Marble, Repp, Damask and 

Enamel, per dozen, 2 cts. 
50 cards one name, 5O cte. 


We have over one hundred styles 
25 for 30 cents or 50 
for 50 cents. Sample 
or 3 cent stamp. 
IN ORDER 
to introduce our Cards we will send 20 cards, 
no two alike, including snowflake, Marthe, 
Repp, Damask, Enamel, Granite, Plaid, 
Tinted, &c., printed in your own name, for 
15 CTS, In ordering say you want a 
‘general mixture.” 8 packs 8 names, all 
mixed, for $1. 


AGENTS WANTED 


in every town and city in the United States and Can- 
adas, to whom we offer inducements unsurpassed by 
any firm in the United States. A complete outfit of 
our Chromo, Glass, Marble, Snow Flake, Satin, Repp, 
Damask, Tinted and White Bristol. 1 of every 
uality with special price list to agents for 25 cents. 
f an agert sends usa $2 order keep back price paid 


for the ontfit., 
SAMPLES 


of Snowflake, Marble, Enamel, Repp. Damask, 
Tinted and White Bristol, and copy of the Boston 
Rambler, a 20-column paper, full of interesting read- 
ing matter, and containing list and full iculars of 
over 100 styles of the most fashionable cards, sent 
for 3cent stamp. No free samples. 

Address all orders to 


G&. B. ULLMAN & CO., 


Winter Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
3m25 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia. under the care of 
friends, gives a thorough Collegiate 


EDUCATION TO BOTH SEXES, 
Who here pursue the same courses of study, and re- 
ceive the same degrees. 

Total expenses, including Tuition, Board, Washing, 
use of Books, &c., $350 a year. 

NO EXTRA CHARGES. 

For Catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, &c., ress :— 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 

SWARTHMORE CoLLece, Delaware Co., Penn. 
6m30 





ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
4 AUBURNDALE, (near Boston.) Mass. Delightful 
home; special care of health, manners and morals. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street, 


The forty-ninth year begins Sept. 13. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


PosT GRADUATE 


OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 


All of which, at any stage; are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 

A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for business, College or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the midst of the most 
refining influences. Two years’ trial has shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted on Wednesdays in Au- 
gust and daily on and after Sept. 6, from 914 to 1 
o'clock. Catalogues may be had at A. Williams & 
Co's, 273 Washington St, Thos. Groom & Co's, 82 
State St., or by mail. CUSHINGS & LADD. 
5w32 


ddress, CHARLES C. BRAGDON, 
: 4m26 Principal. 





WOMAN'S Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
North College Avenue and Twenty first St., Phil. 


The twenty-seventh winter session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6th, in the commodious new College 
Building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills’ and Orthopedic 
Hospitals Spring Course of Lectures, practical 
demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 
forexpense of material) to all Matriculants of the 
year. Address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M. Dean, 
North College Ave and 21st St., Philadelphia. } ig 


HEARD 
THE NEWS? 
HUMAN HAIR 


At Hnormously 
Low Prices! 


Ladies should call and examine the Elegant Display of 
Switches, Curls, Wigs, &c. 
at my new establishment, 


THE PARIS HAIR STORE, 
426 Washington Street, cor of Summer. 


I mean just what Tsay I will sell Switches, Curls 
and all kinds of Human Hair Goods at lower prices 
than they can be had elsewhere. I can have no com- 
petitors, as I sell only the best goods, employ only 
experienced workmen, and I import my goods at cash 
terms, consequently I can and will sell cheaper than 
the cheapest. I guarantee perfect satisfaction to ev- 
ery purchaser. JOHN MEDINA, 

426 Washington, corner of Summer, 

Sw36. 
ANY ONE CAN USE THEM. 

The most remarkable things about the celebrated 
LEAMON’s ANILINE Dyes, are the ease with which they 
are used and the brilliancy and permanence of the col- 
ors obtained. At the same time any shade can be 
made by using more or less of the Dye, and by com- 
bining different Dyes, any color that can possibly be 
wanted. By their use Ladies can most easily practice 
economy, and still have every thing as nice as though 
bought new. Give them a trial. Sold by all Drug- 
gists. 4w36 


ALL KINDS OF OLD SHELL 
Taken in part payment for 


JEWELRY OR COMBS. 


WATERMAN & CO., 


420 Washington Street, 3 Stores North 
ofSummer Street. 


FINE TOILET SOAPS. 


The best value in TOILET SOAPS 
is found in 


Robinson's Indexical 


Large Oval Tablets. 


Honey. Glycerine, White Glycerine, Brown 
Windsor. Turtle Oil, Oatmeal Glycerine, 
Palm Oil, White Windsor, Alpine, Sun- 
flower, Poncine, Bay Leaf, Almond 
Meal, Rice Flour, Tar, Sand, 
Pumice, &c. 


ALMOND MEAL SOAP.—Registered July 27, 1875. 
Rich in Sweet Almond Meal, Albumen, Glycerine, 
Balsams and Ottos. Its fine emollient properties 
are unexcelled by any Toilet Soap now in use. 

RICE FLOUR SOAP.—Registered July 13, 1875. 
An extra fine white Toilet Soap, with abundant, 
agreeable and lasting perfume. 

OATMEAL GLYCERINE SOAP.—Registered June 
8, 1875. Recommended for use in all extremes of 
weather. It is especially adapted to the tender 
skins of young children. Made exceedingly mild, 
it is far preferable to the best Castile. 

CAUTION. 

The only genuine Oatmeal Soap is ROBINSON'S 
OATMEAL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest fine 
Toilet Soap in the world, and a ayy winter soap. 
Ask for ROBINSON'S OATMEAL SOAP. 

The above Soaps are made only by the 


INDEXICAL SOAP CO., 
ROBINSON BROS. & CO., BOSTON. 














The Darning Machine. | 


PRICE, $10.00. 


A New and Valuable Household 
Machine for Darning Stock- 
ings, Repairing Gar- 
ments, and other 
purposes hever 
before attempted by machinery. 

It is so simple in construction 
that it cannot get out of order, 
and needs no repairing, and will 
not wear out in a lifetime. 

It is smal] and ornamental in 
appearance, and may be secured 
toa table or sewing machine ; 
occupies little space 5 is light, 
and readily put away after using. 

Its use can be learned in five 
minutes, 


Send for Cireular. 


ie i “Ee a 





Suitable for Mechanics, Gunsmiths, 
Jewelers, Farmers or Amateurs, 


Lathe, $9.00; with foot power, $15.00. 
Scroll Saw Attachment, $5.00. 


It is perfect in every respect 
having a 24 inch bed, — steel 
spindles, steel center, steel step, 
lining metal box, spurr center, 
wrench, 201b balance wheel, 
two rests, polished face plate, 
leather belt, &e. It turns 16 
inches long and 5 inches diame- 
ter; weight complete S50]bs, 







Pope’s 


Rifle Air Pistol 
for Target Practice and 


amusement, Recom- 


indoor 
mended by General Sherman. 


Price Reduced, ; rae 00 


Favorite Cigarette Roller. 





Compact, simple, 
and appreciated by smokers. 


practical, 


Silver. Nickel. Gold. 
No. 1, 24, inches, = .50 75 1.00 
“33s 65 1.00 1.25 
("Sent on receipt of price 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
45 High Street, 
BOSTON. 


(2 In ordering, it will be for your interest to men- 
tion this Paper. 





$ 0 f Magnificent Chromos, 24% feet 
or e long, 24 colors, for $1.00. $7.00 


perdozen. “The Wise Virgin,” “Beatrice,” “Snow 
Storm,” &c. Send $1.00 for Sample, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Chromos of all kinds, New style, 9x11. 
Catalogue free. J. LATHAM & CO., Art Publishers, 
419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


ly6 
A. N. HARDY, 
Photographer, 
22 WINTER ST., BOSTON. 
Cards, Cabinets and Promenades, 


Pictures for frames of all sizes, finished in 
India Ink, Crayon, and Water Colors. 


Old pictures copied and enlarged. Prices reasonable. 
3m27 
W ;\ CAN'T BE BEAT. Twenty handsome Ad- 
14 dress Cards, no two alike, your name on 
thom all, for 10 cts., and stamp. A large, spicy paper 
and list of all styles with order, or paper and 10 sam- 
ples for 3 cts. 
G. -. ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
Swe 





10 PER CENT NET. 

Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm First- 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer of ours ever waited 
a day for interest or principal when due. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union, 
who will confirm the above facts. 
J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 

4iwl or 72 Cedar st., New York. 


7 — " , 

WHAT THEY SAY OF 

Without exception the handsomest business pam 
phiet we have ever seen. It is worth preserving 
as aspecimen of the printers’ art in this Centen- 
nial year of the Republic. The contents are 
pe valuable to business men. who believe from 
their own experience and observation, and from 
the testimony of others, that “systematic and per- 
sistent advertising is the sure seal to success in bue- 
iness.”’ ‘The book tells how to get the most for one’s 
money, where and how to advertise to the best ad- 
vantage. Simple justice requires us to say of Mr. 
Evans, that he thoroughly knows his business, faith- 
fully attends to it, and makes his patrons’ interests 
identical with his-own. If energy, fidelity and hon- 
esty deserves patronage, he deserves it. Advertisers 
cannot do better than to entrust their business to his 
care.— Boston, Watchman, July ®, 1876. 

It will be found eminently useful to all classes of 
advertisers,as well as those who contemplate advertis- 
ing.—Mass Ploughman, July 19, 1876. 


EVANS’ 


It is a very handsome and attractive pamphlet, with 
an illuminated cover. Interspersed with the statis- 
tics are valuable bits of information and advice, 
which Mr. Evans’ experience suggests to advetisers, 
It isa thoroughly useful publication.— Boston Daily 
Globe, July 12, 1876. 

Mr, T. C. Evans, one of the active advertisin 
agents of this city, has published a Centennial ede 
tion of his handbook, which is full of information 
to advertisers who desire to place their favors where 
they will do the most good. he book is interesting 
to all who desire information regarding the press.— 
Boston Daily Journal, July 13, 1876. 

The most gorgeously picturesque affair we have yet 
seen. After seeking for information in its pages, 
which will be found in a compact shape, it will be a 
cheerful diversion to take one more glance at that 
wonderful title page T. C. Evans, 252 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass., is responsible for this convenient 
Hand-Book.— New York, Moores Rural, July 22, 1876. 


ADVERTISING 


It is ahandsome pampblet of 50 pages, worthy the 
attention ofall who advertise,—that is in other words, 
of all who seek success and gain it in business. The 
lists furnished are carefully prepared, and are the re- 
sults of the long experience and prosperous career of 
the agency. Boston Daily Traveller, July 14, 1876, 

Itisa beauty. It will give the people some good 
hints about advertising, and. if they should wish to 
do the business through Mr. Evans, they will find him 
a square man to deal with.—Springfleld Union, July 
14, 1876. 

Contains a list of the principal newspapers of 
the country with statements of their circulations and 
their advertising rates. It is printed in a neat and 
attractive style, and the advertiser will find it con- 
tains much valuable information.— Cincinnati Times, 
July 15, 1876. 

The cover isatriumph of typographic art, and the 
contents of value to extensive advertisers.— Glouces- 
ter Advertiser, July 2%, 1876. 


HAN D-BOOK, 


A very beantifally printed book and contains a 
very large amount of valuable information for adver- 
tisers, We have done business with Mr. Evans for 
several years and have found him reliable, prompt and 
enterprising. — Boston Universalist, July 29, 1876. 

Itisin pamphlet form, with illuminated covers, 
containing patriotic designs, and is as interesting and 
useful as it is a neat publication. Mr. Evans has had 
business relations with the Avalanche for a long time, 
and we can bear testimony to his energy, promptness, 
knowledge of publishing interests and reliability.— 
Memphis Avalanche, July 25, 1876. 

The titlepage of the cover is the most beautiful in 
design and execution that we have seen on any Cen- 
tennial book, and the arrangement of the inside mat- 
ter is excellent. If you wish to advertise in any 
number of papers, and wish a good agent to advise 
with, write to T. C. Evans, Boston, Mass., and we 
feel assured you will find him,as we always have, 
honorable, attentive, and fully posted in his business. 
—N. Y. ilustrated Christian Weekly, July 22, 1876, 


CENTENNIAL 


Gives admirable suggestions to persons wishing to 
bring their goods before the public. There is a wise 
economy in the matter of advertising, and Mr. Evans 
has made the study of this a specialty. What he 
does not know about it, one need not feel anxions to 
discover; what he does know he will cheerfully dis- 
close at 252 Washington Street.— Zion's Herald, July 
20, 1876. 

A pamphlet of fifty pages, filled with informa- 
tion such as every business man needs in decidin 
how much he will advertise, and in what papers. It 
indicates that Evans’ agency is thoroughly versed in 
its business, and we are glad to add that as to efti- 
ciency and reliability it has earned the confidence of 
the public by a long period of successful business,— 
Cong l July 19, 1876. 

Beautifully printed on tinted paper, and has a hand- 
some illuminated cover. This Hand-Book gives 
some valuable hints regarding the best and most ju- 
dicious mode of advertising a* -he least expense.— 
Boston Pilot, July 29, 1876. 


EDITION 


It has a valuable list of papers, catalogued accord- 
ing to location, and very convenient for the use of 
business men seeking a proper advertising channel 
Mr. Evans professes to do business with reliable jour- 
nals only, and judging from those enumerated in the 
“Centennial Catalogue.”’ we should say that the pro- 
fession was a sincere one.— Washington Chronicle, 
July 15, 1876. 

A very neat and useful publication, and shows that 
the publisher, Mr. T. C. Evans, of 252 Washington 
street, Boston, has a clear idea of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities connected with the business of adver- 
tising agent. His agency is thoroughly reliable, em- 
braces all the most valuable advertising mediums in 
the country, and he is thus enabled to offer superior 
inducements to his patrons.— Pittsburgh Commercial, 
July 15, 1876. 


It is sent post paid on receipt of 25 cts, by 
T. C. EVANS, 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENT. 
252 Washington Street, Boston. 
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The Woman's Journal. 





Boston, Sept. 16, 1876. 





Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WomMAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and yey to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 








EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 
The Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Wo- 
MAN SUFFRAGE AssocrIaTION will be held in Philadel- 
phia on Monday and Tuesday, October 2 and 3, com- 
mencing its sessions Monday evening, October 2, at 
7.30 P. M., and continuing Tuesday, October 3, at 
10.30 A. M., 2.30 P. M., and 7.30P.M. The public 
are respectfully invited to attend. 
Auxiliary State and local societies are entitled to 
send delegates equal in number to the respective 
Congressional delegations of their States. 


By order Ex. Com., 
Mary A. Livermore, President, t 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. 








FOURTH WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 

A Fourth Congress of Women will be held at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., October 4, 5 and 6, in St. George's 
Hall; the daily sessions beginning at 10.30 A. M., 2 
P. M., and 7 P. M. 

Entertainment during the sessions of the Congress 
will be provided for officers and speakers upon appli- 
cation to Mrs, Emma Bartol, No. 1900 Spruce Street, 


Philadelphia. 
Maria MitcHet., President, | 
Avice C. Fuetcuer, Secretary. § 








SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. 


We make our friends the following prop- 
osition for new subscribers. WE WILLSEND 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS 
FOR SIXTY CENTS, commencing,—say the 
first week of September. Here is a great 
chance to push the JournNAL. We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportunity. 
Subscribe for your friends. Persuade oth- 
ers to subscribe for it. If every one of our 
subscribers will devote half a day to can- 
vassing for the WomAN’s JOURNAL, on the 
above terms, we shall add a thousand names 
to our list in a fortnight. We urge all our 
readers to unite in a simultaneous effort to 
add this thousand names to our list. With 
the forthcoming political Woman Suffrage 
meeting to be held in Boston the 12th of 
September, and with the State and National 
campaign that will follow, the next four 
months of the Woman’s JOURNAL will be 
exceedingly interesting and valuable. Go 
to work for it, dear friends, this very week. 
SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. L. 8. 





—--——_— eo 
THE NEW DEPARTURE. 

The friends of Woman Suffrage every- 
where will, we trust, rejoice with us that 
our long clinging to the Republican party, 
in the hope of aid to our cause, is at an end 
in Massachusetts. 

From the very beginning of that party, 
women have been its allies, its supporters 
and its friends. They helped sing the songs 
which weleomed it to life, and ever since 
they have shared its fortunes in every 
emergency, often at great personal peril. 
When the war burst burst upon us, who 
dressed the wounds of the soldiers in Balti- 
more? It was the women. All through 
the war, who took the message of the dying 
soldier to his mother or to his fatherless 
children? How often it was a woman. 
Durirg the war, who nursed in the hospitals 
those who were maddened by fever and by 
wounds? How oftenit wasawoman. How 
large a part of all the sanitary supplies came 
directly by the combined efforts of women, 
the faithful and loyal allies of the Republi- 
can party? 

The four years of war at last came to an 
end. The Republican party was omnipotent 
in the nation, and in each northern State. 
A hundred thousand women, turning their 
faces to the party they had served so well 
petitioned for the right of citizenship. But 
the great triumphant party denied their pe- 
tition, and remanded their women allies to 
the degraded level which they had assigned 
to Jefferson Davis. ‘ 

With a great forgiving, which has no 
parallel, women still kept their allegiance to 
the Republican party. Hoping against 
hope, year by year, women continued to ask 
for their political rights, and, year by year, 
we received pledges which were always 
broken. This year we asked again for the 
same right, and that women should be in- 
vited to the caucus, to help select men who 
would make laws which women would be 
required to obey. 

A little generosity, to say nothing of jus- 
tice, a little courtesy even, would have 
caused the Republican State Convention at 
Worcester to say, ‘Since these women must 
submit to such laws as are made, without 
any voice in regard to them, the least we 
can do is to invite them to come to the 
meetings where their law-makers are to be 
nominated, and counsel with us in regard 
to who these law-makers shall be.” 

Instead of this, the Honorable John D. 
Long, who was Chairman of the Committee 

on Resolutions, revealed to the Convention 





that “in the Committee the vote was al- 
most unanimous against” this modest and 
reasonable memorial of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Society, whigh he charac 
terized as “‘illogical, unwarrantable, and 
absurd,” and he expressed the hope ‘‘that 
this new resolution will be voted down.” 

Just before this, ‘‘the motion to strike 

out the reference to Woman Suffrage in 
the report of the majority of the Committee 
on Resolutions,” was declared to be carried 
without debate, even on so grave and vital 
a question. But the vote was doubted. 
And the Hon. John D. Long, ashamed that 
his party, in this Centennial year, should 
seem to deny equal rights to any class of 
American citizens, explained that the words 
“equal rights of American citizens, irre- 
spective of sex” could be interpreted by 
each voter according to his belief. It might 
mean Suffrage, or it might not. He re- 
minded the convention that ‘‘several times 
before, in convention, the Republican party, 
on the question of Temperance and Suf- 
frage, have been obliged to take a position 
such that nobody could know exactly where 
we stood.” 
_ He affirmed that ‘‘there is no class of per- 
sons more honest and sincere than the 
Woman Suffragists;”’ and asked, ‘‘isn’t it 
well enough, in view of the sincerity, the 
honesty of this large portion of the Repub- 
lican party who are ready to aid us on 
great national issues, isn’t it well enough to 
affirm this sentence which each of us can in- 
terpret as he pleases?”’ And they affirmed it 
as the final word of the Republican party 
of Massachusetts to the women who have 
stood by them in every emergency, but who 
to-day in the old Bay State hold every per- 
sonal right—the right to hold property, the 
right to our children, the right to liberty it- 
self, all subject to the will and the power 
of others. 

In that Convention sat two men, able and 
eloquent, who could have carried it with wild 
acclaim for Woman Suffrage, but they were 
silent. From the shameful record of that 
day we turn away sick and disgusted, sure 
that the time has come when we owe it as 
much to our self-respect as to the principle 
we advocate, to accept the broken pledges of 
the Republican party and their avowed du- 
plicity to our cause, as abundant proof that 
hereafter we must look elsewhere for help. 
Henceforth we must work with ceaseless 
activity against the party that is against us. 
We must not be deterred by any appeal 
about the peril this will cause to ‘living 
issues.” The women of this Commonwealth 
outnumber the men by 52,000, Whatever 
of evil comes by the defeat of the Republi- 
can party, we must take our full share of 
it. 

What are the issues of that party? They 
claim three ; “honest money, honest govern- 
ment, and an honest free vote.”” Put into the 
scale all of these issues and they will kick 
the beam when weighed against the sacred 
rights which the Republican party them- 
selves deny to women. ‘‘Honest money”! 
It is a crime to deteriorate the quality of 
money. But he who politically ties the 
hands of women, and contpels them to hold 
even their right to the ownership of any- 
thing whatever, on such terms only as the 
will of others shall dictate, has corrupted 
the public conscience, obliterated moral dis- 
tinctions, and committed a wrong which 
cannot be counted by dollars and cents, and 
which only a revolution can remedy. To 
tamper with the currency is a grave and 
wicked thing. But to tamper with and de- 
ny inalienable rights is a crime as much 
greater, as the man is of more value than the 
dollar he carries in his pocket. 

“An honest government” demanded by 
men who break their pledges, trample their 
own declaration of self-evident truths under 
their feet, and who clinch their fingers over 
the stolen political rights of all the women! 

“An honest and free vote.” If it is a 
crime to intimidate the male negroes at the 
South, 800,000 of them, so that they have not 
the free exercise of their vote, how much 
greater is the crime to deny the vote itself 
to 12,000,000 of women? 

If itis wicked and unworthy to offer a 
man a dollar to bribe his vote, how much 
more deplorable is it when the honest claim 
of half the people for their self-evident right 
to the honest use of the ballot is repudiated? 
But this is done to all women. Looked at 
in any just light, the greatest issues of the 
hour are those involved in the movement 
for Woman Suffrage. They would be seen 
to be so, at once, if they concerned men and 
not women. 

We therefore, in behalf of the honor, and 
integrity of Massachusetts, invite all good 
and true men and women to unite with us in 
support of the ticket which the Massachu- 
setts]W oman Suffrage Convention have this 
week put in nomination, with John I. Ba- 
ker at its head. 

Mr. Baker is also the candidate of the 
party which seeks to save men from drunk- 
enness to sobriety. These two parties, it is 
more than probable, hold the balance of 
political power in the State. If this should 
prove true, and the Republican party finds 
its choicest schemes upset, it must remem- 
ber that ‘‘they who sow the wind will reap 
the whirlwind.” 

The good and true men in that party, who 
have stood, year after year, the firm friends 





of justice to women, will be liberated from 
party control, and be free to join the New 
Party, which will establish equal rights for 
Woman as the Old Party did for the slaves. 
Now then, friends of Woman Suffrage in 
Massachusetts, let us use this auspicious 
time, to help towards the establishment of a 
government of the people, one-half of whom 
are women. Let us leave other cares and 
pursuits, and devote ourselves to this. Let 
us give time and money, and not count toil 
or fatigue, till we have established the politi- 
cal and legal equality of women. 

We shall succeed, because the conquer- 
ing force of a true principle is in itself; 
and when the contest, longer or shorter, is 
over, we will bring back the Pine Tree for 
our State emblem, and the ‘‘cows” reposing 
under it shall be a token to us forever, that 
taxation and representation shall be as in- 
separable in the case of women as in the case 
of men. L. 8. 

7? 
WHO ARE THE BOLTERS? 

Four years ago the Republican party of 
Massachusetts declared that ‘‘as the party of 
Liberty and Progress” it was ‘‘in favor of ex- 
tending Suffrage to all American citizens 
irrespective of sex,” and it ‘‘hailed the day 
when the educated intellect and enlightened 
conscience of Woman would find expression 
at the ballot-box.” It thereby secured the 
active and earnest co-operation of the wo- 
men of the Commonwealth and, owing in 
part to‘their aid, it carried the State by 
50,000 majority. 

But the duplicity of the Republican plat- 
form of 1876 upon the question of Woman 
Suffrage, as explained by Hon. John D. 
Long, the Chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, deprives it of almost all signifi- 
cance. ‘Equal Rights irrespective of sex” 
isa phrase which may mean anything, or 
nothing, according to the definition of rights 
which every individual sees fit to make for 
himself. By accepting this construction 
the Republican Convention virtually dodged 
the question and took no position whatever 
on the subject. Considered in connection 
with its refusal to invite women to take part 
in its primary meetings, the Convention 
must be regarded as having made a change 
of base on the Suffrage question, similar 
to that which it made, two years ago, when 
it deserted the principle of Prohibition for 
that of License. 

Instead therefore of admitting that the 
Woman Suffragists who will vote for John 
I. Baker, are bolters from the Republican 
party, the fact is that the Republican party 
and not the Suffragists, are the bolters. The 
party bolted from their professed princi- 
ples; we ourselves stand firm, where we 
stood in 1872, upon the resolution then 
adopted 

‘Having done all—to stand,” is Mrs. Liv- 
ermore’s definition of our political duty. 
We will add that it is our political wisdom 
also. The philosophy is simple. If the 
Republican party of the State finds that 
without the friends of Woman Suffrage it 
is in a powerless minority, it will make it- 
self a Woman Suffrage party. Never till 
then. We must teach it just that lesson. 
Twenty-five thousand Baker votes will do 
it. To be weak is to be miserable. To be 
strong is to answer all objections. Let the 
Suffragists of Massachusetts—those who are 
Prohibitionists and those who are not—cast 
25,000 votes for the Baker ticket, and the 
Republican party or some other party will 
espouse the Woman Suffrage cause. 

’ H. B. B. 
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COMMENTS OF THE PRESS, 


The Boston Advertiser says: 

The Woman Suffragists yesterday joined 
forces with the Prohibitionists on an inde- 
pendent State ticket. Several of the lead- 
ing spirits were members vf both conven- 
tions, and the logic of both was about the 
same. In the management of this double 
headed enterprise are a respectable number 
of old politicians who prefer that the Dem: 
ocrats should carry the election, but are not 
quite frank enough or audacious enough 
to say so in plain terms, and vote for their 
candidate directly. But the fifteen thousand 
more or less, voters whom they expect to 
draw to their ticket are chiefly Republicans, 
whose preference is for the Republican party 
and its candidates. So far as the third party 
movement has any weight in the election, 
therefore, it will be against the Republicans 
and in favor of the Democrats. If it suc- 
ceeds as its managers hope, it will be the 
most effective ally that Tildenism could 
desire in Massachusetts. This is so clear 
that we fully expect that the great majority 
of Prohibitionists and tients of Woman 
Suffrage who are also Republicans will re- 
fuse to put all their principles in peril by 
giving the Democrats the benefit of their 
votes, even by voting for a candidate who 
is as unobjectionable as Mr. Baker. 

The idea that the Baker ticket will help 
Tildenism is preposterous. All the Baker 
tickets will be headed by the names of 
the Hayes and Wheeler electors, and will 
count one for the Republican party. It is 
only on State officers that the result will be 
affected. We challenge the Advertiser to 
name any definite issue in State affairs be- 
tween the Republicans and Democrats, 
which would be endangered by the election 
of Adams. 

The Globe says: - 

_ The friends of Woman Suffrage in their 
interesting Convention yesterday, of which 





we give quite an extended repurt, resolved, 
after much labor and a great deal of talk, 
to support the candidates of the Prohibitory 

arty at the polls, or at least formally nom- 
inated a ticket composed of these candi- 
dates. The labor reformers, at their Con- 
vention in Lynn to-day, propose to do like- 
wise. Then the straight Republicans will 
find in the field against them a bolters’ tick- 
et which has every — of a strong sup- 
port on election day. Now how strong, is 
the question; and we submit that it is a 
serious one to the straight Republicans. It 
is not likely that the endorsement; by he 
Woman Suffragists of Baker and Eddy will 
bring many new voters to them, for the ma- 
chine that ran the Convention yesterday is 
the same that ran the cite f Conven- 
tion; and the labor reformers will not bring 
a great host to their standard. But these 
will add some votes, say a thousand new 
ones for the Woman Suffragists, and three 
thousand for the labor reformers; this, pro- 
viding the Prohibitionists should throw as 
many votes as they threw last year—and it 
is known that they are better organized this 
year than last—would give Baker and Eddy 
at least 15,000 votes. Governor Rice could 
lose these and a good many more; but how 
about the stray independent Republican 
votes for Adams? We repeat our warning 
of afew days ago: the Republican leaders 
had better ‘‘look alive.” 

The Woman Suffrage State Convention 
was not controlled by the Prohibitionists. 
It is true that many of the members were 
in full sympathy with the Temperance 
movement. But it was the desire of the 
Woman Suffrage Prohibitionists present, 
that the course of the Convention should 
not be controlled by any consideration ex- 
cept that of Woman Suffrage. For this 
reason, and to guard against any false im- 
pressions on the part of the public, the reso- 
lutions of Mr. Vibbert were laid on the 
table, although they were in accordance 
with the views of a large majority of the 
delegates. If any act was ever the spon- 
taneous expression of the general sense of 
a body of men and women, it was the nom- 
ination of the Baker ticket by the Suffra- 
gists of Massachusetts. 

The estimate of the Globe, that all the 
additional strength of the Suffrage nomina- 
tions will not exceed one thousand votes, is 
altogether to low. There are more than 
fifty thousand men in Massachusetts who 
believe in Woman Suffrage. Four-fifths of 
them are Republicans. If we can get one 
fourth of these to leave their party they 
will add at least 10,000 to the Baker vote. 
The Woman Suffrage element has hitherto 
been an ‘‘unknown quantity” in our State 
politics. Wait and see. H. B. B. 

oe 


MISS MATILDA HINDMAN. 


Miss Matilda Hindman, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
is engaged by the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association to spend some months 
in Massachusetts, in the work of lecturing, 
and organizing Woman Suffrage Clubs. 
She is now here,and willing to work. Friends 
in every locality who are willing to get up 
meetings for Miss Hindman, either in halls, 
churches, or}private houses, will please ad- 
dress Lucy Stone, care of WomAn’s JouR- 
NAL, stating when and where such meetings 
can be held, Immediate action should be 
taken. L. 8. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 

No time to be lost. 

Who speaks first for Miss Hindman? 

Get up a Suffrage meeting for Miss Hind- 
man. 

Woman is the greatest sufferer by the 
curse of Intemperance. 

Letters have been addressed to the Wo- 
man Suffrage candidates. 

Now, then Suffragists, circulate the peti- 
tions and ask the men to vote for Baker. 

Woman Suffrage and Prohibition are the 
only live issues in State Politics this year. 

The way to increase the vote for Hayes and 
Wheeler is to win support for the Baker 
ticket. 

25,000 votes for John I. Baker will save 
the Republican party by compelling it to 
give us Woman Suffrage. 

The industry of the German element is ap- 
parent at Castle Garden. Women of other 
nationalities while waiting there, lounge 
about unoccupied, but the German women 
are always knitting or sewing. 

Two women named Rutherford, who oc- 
cupy a cottage at Cape May, and live at 
Philadelphia, had their dresses set on fire by 
aspark from a cigar while out riding, yes- 
terday, and were terribly burned. 

They rescued a girl who tried to drown 
herself in Buffalo the other day, and then 
fined her fifteen dollars for ‘‘disorderly con- 
duct.” Such is often man’s so-called ‘‘jus- 
tice” where women are concerned. 

Fevers have been engendered in Montreal 
by burning coffins which were exhumed 
from an old burying ground at the new 
canal basin. The bodies interred in the 
coffins were those who died in 1847 of the 
ship fever. 

Muscular Christianity has triumphed in 
England. The Rev. Arthur Watson, a sus- 
pended Protestant clergyman, returned to 
his home in Killowen during the second 
week in August and found his wife quite 
drunk. He promptly shot her through the 
heart with a double-barreled gun. 

Miss Mary E. Beedy, who has devoted 











herself to the Woman Suffrage cause in 
England during the last four years, has re 
turned to America, and is now staying with 
friends in the vicinity of Boston; but we re- 
gret to learn that she is at present consider- 
ably out of health in consequence of her ex- 
hausting work. 

The pulpit used by Whitfield in his open 
air meetings is now to be seen in the main 
exhibition building at Philadelphia. With 
it is the chair of Elizabeth Walbridge, ‘‘the 
Dairyman’s Daughter,” dear to the heart of 
the tract distributor all over the world. 
The tract containing the story of her life 
has been translated into nineteen lan guages, 
and has attained a circulation of 4,000,000 
copies. 

‘‘Templeton” writes to the Hartford Cowr- 
ant: “TI have it on excellent authority that 
the ladies’ committee on the purchase of the 
Old South Church have agreed to offer the 
proprietors $400,000 for the land on which 
the edifice stands. The building is already 
theirs. This is all the land is worth, and it 
ought to be, and probably will be accepted, 
thus settling that the church is to remain 
intact on its present site.” 

At the recent meeting of the Right 
Worthy Grand Lodge—the highest council 
of the Order of Good Templars—in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, the English representatives 
and others insisted upon such a modification 
of the laws of the Order as would secure 
equal privileges to the colored people of the 
South, in Good Templarism. When this 
was refused, they seceded and set up a su- 
preme Lodge of their own. 

Monday afternoon Gov. Rice signed the 
warrant commuting the death sentence of 
young Pomeroy, the murderer, to imprison- 
ment for life in the State prison. He was 
transferred to that institution Tuesday, and 
will pass twenty-four hours in solitary con- 
finement. He was very angry at finding 
that his confinement for life was to be in a 
solitary workshop, and said impulsively that 
he would rather be hanged. 

The rousing reception given to ex-Gov- 
ernor Talbot at his home in Billerica, last 
week, shows what a hold he has upon the 
hearts of the people. Lieut-Governor 
Knight uttered a truth, in our judgment, 
when he said to the people who had met to 
welcome their fellow citizen to his home, 
that the state would soon call him again into 
its service. We must be permitted to say 
we believe now he could carry thousands 
of votes for governor more than Mr. Rice 
can do.— Fitchburg Sentinel. 


It has been decided that the Isthmus canal 
will be via Nicaragua, and, upon the return 
to Washington of the Nicaraguan Minister, 
Berrard, negotiations will be at once entered 
into for the construction of the canal, with 
all foreign powers, and the neutrality of 
the canal, on the general basis of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty, will be proposed. The 
cost of construction is estimated at nearly 
$66,000,000, and many engineers consider 
that it will really cost $100,000,000, and the 
work of construction consume five years. 


The Campaign pictures of Rutherford B. 
Hayes, and William A. Wheeler, engraved 
by the Continental Bank Note Company 
from photographs taken from life, are really 
valuable as works of art, and interesting as 
authentic likenesses of their distinguished 
originals. The frank, manly face of Mr. 
Hayes ought to secure him the vote of every 
good physiognomist. They are for sale by 
R. H. Curran, No. 28 School St., Room 52, 
at the low price of one dollar each, and will 
have a permanent value quite apart from 
any temporary political interest. 


At a recent meeting of the Massachusetts 
State Temperance Alliance in Boston, Mrs. 
Parker, of Dundee, Scotland, President of 
the Women’s International League, was 
called upon for remarks. She said the 
Movement of the women of the West had 
thrilled them in the old country as with the 
blast of a trumpet. They had lately been 
visited by Mother Stewart, of Ohio, who 
had been especially serviceable in waking 
the clergy up to the cause, and in the old 
country the church was not generally on 
the side of temperance. Out of seventy- 
two ministers in Dundee, only eleven at- 
tended a meeting of conference with the 
women on the subject of temperance, though 
all were invited to. One Doctor of Divini- 
ty in the meeting expressed his belief that 
the Scriptures sanctioned the use of wine, 
and if they intended to bind the ministers 
to total abstinence, he wanted to have noth- 
ing to do with them. That illustrates the 
general ministerial feeling in Great Britain. 
In answer to a question she said that per- 
haps one-third of the Methodist preachers 
of Scotland were total abstainers, but she 
did not believe that the proportion was so 
large in any other denomination. Mrs. 
Barrett, of South Boston, said there were 
seventy Women’s Unions now in the State, 
where there were only eighteen last year. 
They proposed, she said, to visit them all 
this fall, before the election. She told at 
some length of the work which had been 
done and was being done by the Women’s 
Union in and about this city. She said she 
never spoke of it, but it was a fact that they 
were hardly ever able to get churches for 
their meetings. The ministry did not seem 
to be very ardently on the side of total ab- 
stinence. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE STATE CONVENTION. 


A delegate Convention of the Woman 
Suffragists of Massachusetts assembled in 
the Meionaon, Tremont Temple, Boston, on 
Tuesday, September 12, at 11 a. M., in re- 
sponse to the following call: 

The Woman Suffragists of Massachusetts, men 
and women, are invited to send delegates to a State 
Convention to be held in Boston, at the Meionaon, 
Tremont Temple, on Tuesday, September 12, 1876, at 
11 a. M., to consider their political duties in regard to 
the fall elections; also to make nominations for State 
officers if it is considered advisable. 

Each town and each ward of a city is entitled to 
one delegate, and to one additional delegate for each 
one thousand inhabitants or majority fraction thereof. 

By order of the Woman Suffrage State Central 


Committee. 
Tuomas J. Lorurop, Chairman. 


Henry B. BLACKWELL, Secretary. 

Delegations from the country began to 
come in before ten o'clock. The Haverhill 
ladies brought bouquets of flowers to adorn 
the platform, and long before the time ap- 
pointed, the body of the hall was densely 
crowded with delegates, each of whom had 
registered his or her name and residence 
and made personal application for a delegate 
ticket, before being admitted. The gallery 
was crowded with interested spectators, and 
hundreds were unable to obtain admittance. 

The meeting was called to order by Thom- 
as J. Lothrop, of Taunton, Chairman of the 
Woman Suffrage State Central Committee, 
who read the call and suggested the nomina- 
tion of a temporary Chairman and Secretary. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, of Boston, and Mrs. Kate 
T. Woods, of Salem, were chosen. 

ADDRESS OF LUCY STONE. 


It is constantly necessary for the advo- 
cates of any principle to search for the best 
methods of getting it understood and ac- 
cepted by the people. The Suffragists form 
no exception to this rule. We have used 
the universally recognized means, such as 
lectures, conventions, petitions, tracts, news- 
papers, &c. We have questioned political 
candidates of all parties. We have sought 
to get our principle into the political plat- 
forms of national and state parties. We 
have gone from city to city, from village to 
village, in sunshine and in storm, in the heat 
of summer and in the cold of winter, ask- 
tng everywhere that women may have the 
same opportunity to make the laws they 
live under that men have. 

A whole generation of people have lived 
and died since this work commenced. Dur- 
ing the last few years, ever since the close of 
the war, while we have asked the help of 
every political party which had any ability 
to help, we have particularly relied upon 
the party by which the slaves got their free- 
d 


om. 

We worked with it year after year, hop- 
ing against hope, and with an under current 
of mixed belief and disbelief. We wished 
that this party might be grand enough to 
help us also. But while the slave has his 
freedom, and the freedman his vote, women 
are still disfranchised. 

The Republican Legislature of Massachu- 
setts has not taken the first step towards the 
political equality of women. 

Political leaders do not seem to know the 
large public sentiment which really exists 
in our favor. Among all classes of people 
there is a large number of men ready to vote 
for Woman Suffrage. Whenever this 
vote has once been counted it will be re- 
spected by politicians. It seems to me that 
the time has come when there should be an 
opportunity given for it to be cast. 

Of course we are not to relax any of the 
old methods. We are still to hold our meet- 
ings, circulate the WoMAN’s JOURNAL and 
petitions, distribute tracts, and by all right 
means, try to convince those who still need 
to be convinced. 

But we have come together to consider 
our political duties. The Prohibitory party 
has made a full and complete endorsement 
of Woman Suffrage, and already women 
are equal members in its primary meetings. 
That party has proved its faith by its works. 
We are not Prohibitionists nor Republicans 
nor Democrats, but first, last, and always, 
we are Woman Suffragists. But can we not, 
as Suffragists, co-operate with Prohibition- 
ists to put men into the Legislature, who 
will respect the equal rights of women? 

The following Committees were then ap- 
pointed: 

On Permanent Organization—Henry B. 
Blackwell, of Boston; Mrs. Eliza Le Croix, 
of Needham; 8. .R. Urbino, of Newton; 
Mrs. M. G. Ripley, of Middleton; 8S. W. 
Bush, of Boston; g C. Fay, of Southboro; 
Tenny Lawrence, of Cambridge. ; 

On Credentials—Mrs. Harriet H. Robin- 
son, of Malden; C. H. Codman, of Dorches- 
ter; Dr. Deborah Drury, of Haverhill; Wil- 
bur F. Allen, of Taunton; Mrs. Anna C. 
Cheney, of Chelsea. 

On Resolutions—T. J. Lothrop, of Taun- 
ton; Dr. Mercy B. Jackson, of Boston; 
Stephen S. Foster, of Worcester; Mrs. C. 
B. Secek. of Lowell; Dr. A. J. French, 
of Lawrence; Mrs. Edna D. Cheney, of 
on Roxbury; William Chisholm, of Sa- 

em. 


AN ADDRESS FROM WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


While the Committee were out Mr. Wen- 
dell Phillips was called upon, and addressed 
the Convention as follows: 

I came here with others to consider the 
question as to the best way of bringing the 

oman Suffrage question before the peo- 
ple. I look back thirty or forty years, when 
the movement was first making its headway. 
We have had an elaborate discussion of the 
issue. It has been side by side with the 
anti-slavery question. In the early stages 
of a great movement the only object is to 
arrest public attention, but, ina country like 
this, any question which touches on civil 
life must finally merge into civil action. 
Twenty-five years ago, in the anti-slavery 
days, we had the same experience as now. 
We talked politics, and considered the ques- 
tion, ‘Shall we form a political party or 
not?” We might as well launch a ship on 
the rapids of Niagara and then expect to 
hold it back as to expect to keep this move- 
ment out of politics. Your discussion has 





now become political. Sect never reforms 
itself. It may have here and there a lifting 
to a higher level, but it never engrafts a 
grand new truth on its dogmatic faith. One 
sect may be evolved from another, and in 
like manner one party may come out from 
another. The party may not change its 
name, but, whether it does or not, one party 
does only one great thing. It is like some 
classes of plants in botany, the life is ex- 
hausted when the flower is perfected. So 
when there is a great reform, like the slave 
issue, this reform in the civil relations of the 
sexes, the temperance reform or other great 
matters, you cannot get satisfaction out of 
any existing party. They may profess 
friendship, but they will manage to evade 
the question. You cannot convince the 
leaders, in the only way in which they can 
be taught, of the inevitable result. Occa- 
sionally there is a leader who can foresee 
these results. Henry Wilson could do so. 
His vaticination was something wonderful. 
He had the inevitable tendency at his fin- 
gers’ ends, as it were. Now the leaders of 
the Republican party generally, have had 
no such sense. he war came upon them 
as a surprise, though thinking men had seen 
it inevitable for five years. ‘The only thing 
they can see is what is going to give them 
votes. Now, as I said a year ago, you must 
‘‘stand up and be counted.” You must 
make an individual movement. You need 
not make it an expensive movement, but 
you may put down a milestone; in no other 
way can parties be induced to come up on a 
line with you. It is no sort of matter how 
it isdone. You may, perhaps, put up some 
woman and vote for her for Governor, and 
give her a few thousand votes. Of course 
you can’t elect your candidate alone; the 
objection to the means I have just proposed 
would be that it might not seem like a real 
movement. A more practical means would 
be to ally yourselves with some other party, 
and vote for some candidate already named. 
The Labor Convention at Lynn to-morrow 
may nominate some man for whom you can 
conscientiously vote. I remember that 
some five years ago the Labor Reform Con- 
vention at Framingham nominated Mr. 
Chamberlin, who declared himself a life- 
long Woman Suffragist. That declaration 
and the accompanying resolution of the 
Convention cost the ticket hundreds of votes, 
but the men stood by it as right. Now, if 
I were to use my own pleasure in the mat- 
ter, Ijshould vote for Mr. Baker. (Great ap- 
plause.) But what we want particularly is 
organization. If the temperance party had 
had last year a suitable organization, Gov- 
ernor Rice would not now have been Gov- 
ernor. But in the temperance party we 
have no such organization; whether you 
have, I know not. Now, in the old anti- 
slavery times, we knew that every subscriber 
to the Liberator was a picked man. We 
knew that he had come up to the point 
where he had no reputation to lose. If 
Latimer were in Leverett Street jail and we 
wanted 30,000 names to a paper, we had 
only to print the heads, sit‘ down to the 
books of the Liberator, and send them out 
to our subscribers, and they were sure to 
come back next day (A voice, ‘53,000.”) I 
knew it was a very large number. 

Those men were always ready to give us 
a day, or the means to hire a man to give a 
day at the polls, and if you have such men 
and women to work this year, I believe you 
may achieve equal results. It will be use- 
less to put a ticket in the field or to adopt a 
resolution, unless you have some man in 
each town to do this; and, if you have no 
organization, you should have the neighbor- 
ing towns attend to it. The time has gone 
by for the Suffrage movement to stand, hat 
in hand, and ask a recognition and the 
privilege of existence from the Republican 
party. We are strong enough to take a 
stand for ourselves, and in no other way 
can we maintain our own self-respect. I 
would not mingle in national politics; I 
know its danger. I would not in any way 
withhold support from Hayes and Wheeler. 
(General applause.) State politics to-day 
are not at all bound up with the national 
politics at Washington. For these last I 
am prepared to sacrifice much. Finance, a 
most important issue, can wait until the 
Southern question is finally settled. When 
Hayes and Wheeler are elected, and not till 
then, this issue is settled. (Applause.) But 
Woman Suffrage, Temperance, Labor, these 
are State issues. Therefore I shall go down 
to Lynn to-morrow and urge the laboring 
men to press for their rights in the State at 
whatever risk. In State affairs we cannot 
postpone Temperance, Labor, or Women 
Suffrage for the South Carolinanegro. Now 
it seems to me that the money you expend, 
the labor you do for this cause is thrown 
away, unless you stereotype what you have 
done, into a definite political attitude. My 
idea of civil service reform is not based on 
the idea that the politicians are greater sin- 
ners than all Others. 1 believe that the Ex- 
ecutive Government at Washington, if you 
believe all that the investigating committees 
report, is just as honest as the Congress that 
investigates it; and I believe that the Con- 
gress that poy og it, is just as honest 
and no more so than the assembly of rail- 
road presidents, and is just as honest as the 
bank presidents, the merchants, and the 
people generally. Why, you cannot get an 
ounce of honest food in Boston, and, if you 
are sick you cannot get an honest drug at five- 
sixths of the drug stores. It is a national 
demoralization, not a local or class demorali- 
zation, and the worst thing that can be said 
about Congress, dishonest as it is, is that it 
is a fit representative of the people who 
elected it. They will yield toa disastrous 
defeat. Paste the Woman Suffrage ticket 
over the Republican ticket. You may not 
elect your candidate, but your votes will 
show the existence of a new force in poli- 
tics. If you do not wish to give the State 
into the hands of the Democratic party, 
follow the example of the temperance men 
last year and scratch the Republican candi- 
date for Governor. Now George F. Hoar 
and the men at Worcester do not see the 
importance of the movement. They could 
not see Mr. Blackwell in the convention, 
thongh he was large enough to be seen, and 
had arguments worthy to be heard. What 
they will see, and see with horror, is a vote 
of 25,000 for the Woman Suffrage ticket. 
(Applause.) The Woman Suffrage move- 





ment has strength enough—there are men 
enough who believe that women ought to 
vote; who, if they could be brought to be- 
lieve that it isa great issue, and that they 
would not vote Republican or Democratic 
till this reform be accomplished; if they 
would stand and be counted one year—to 

ive women the vote in 1877. If you 

adies, you men, who hear me, would give 

one day to the work, would go to the polls 
and stand there all day with the printed 
ballot in your hands, and offer it to every 
voter, the next Legislature would seriously 
consider the question of giving you the 
suffrage. The Legislature is not elected on 
moral or political grounds; it is simply by 
counting noses, and they know nothing fur- 
ther than counting noses. Why, you heara 
speech by Mrs. Livermore, and there is not a 
man who could vote anything but Woman 
Suffrage within the hour after. The ma- 
jority of the men are impressed for the 
time, bnt in a day or two they have slid back 
into their old party traces. The Woman 
Suffragist who is of use to-day is he who 
takes the past and crystallizes it into some- 
thing of use for the present. It is horrible 
to see the political indifference to Woman 
nny at this day. How many sacrifices 
there have been in this cause and in the 
cause of jen ay noe Who are you that 
when this work is done you refuse to use it? 
Great toil, tremendous endeavor have got 
75,000 pledged men into the reform clubs 
of Maine and New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts, and the only way to keep them is 
to shut up the rum shops that start up in 
their path wherever they go. The cry of 
this moment is to save all the work that has 
been done, by stereotyping it in the statute 
book. You can do it. Give us 15,000 votes 
on this issue, and you never will need to go 
before careless committees; you never will 
be told one year that the resolution passed 
the previous year meant nothing. If you 
do not do these things, every force of gravi- 
ty is drawing you back. There are men 
enough in this Commonwealth who think 
that women ought to be admitted on equal 
grounds with.them, to control the politics of 
the State. Print a vote and stand with it at 
the polls, stand the whole day, forget your 
prestige, forget your social condition, for- 
get your relationship, forget everything, 

ut get as many men to vote your ticket as 
you can. Men who hear me, give us one 
a! stand at the polls for just one day and 
help us in our cause, and we shall astonish 
the world with the magnificence of our suc- 
cess. I remember the long and bloody 
years; I remember the bloody footsteps that 
marched in front and made a path for you 
to walkin. Nowsave it all by stereotyping 
your cause in your action. You will have 
a Legislature anxious, hungry to do your 
work, and willing to go to any extreme to 
help you. 

The Committee on Credentials reported 
that there were present 706 delegates, rep- 
resenting 105 towns and wards, and that 
delegates were constantly arriving. 

The Committee on Permanent Organiza- 
tion reported as follows: 

President, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore of 
Melrose; Vice-Presidents, Lucy Stone of 
Boston, Mrs. Abbie K. Foster of Worces- 
ter, the Hon. Robert C. Pitman of New 
Bedford, Mrs. Edna D. Cheney of Jamaica 
Plain, the Rev. Lyman Clark of Petersham, 
Mrs. E. R. Barker of Fitchburg, the Hon. 
A. J. French of Lawrence, Dr. Church of 
Springfield, Warner Johnson of Greenfield, 
Dr. J. M. Aldrich of Fall River, the Rev. 
Ellen 8. Gustin of Attleboro, H. H. Faxon 
of Quincy, the Rev. L. B. Bates of Boston, 
Dr. Aaron Ordway of Lawrence, Mrs. Har- 
riet H. Robinson of Malden, Mrs. C. B. 
Richmond of Lowell, Wendell Phillips of 
Boston, the Rev. D. 8. Whitney of South- 
boro, the Rev. E. A. Lawrence of Marble- 
head, Mrs. A. W. H. Howard of George- 
town, Miss Mary F. Eastman of Tewks- 
bury, Reuben Noble of Westfield; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Kate T. Woods of Salem. 

rs. Livermore, on taking the chair, said: 
‘IT thank you for the honor, and hope that 
the Convention will proceed at once with its 
business.”’ 

Mr. Blackwell—I move that the Conven- 
tion proceed to ballot for a candidate for 
Governor and State officers. 

The Rev. George H. Vibbert—I move as 
an amendment that the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions be first heard. Mr. 
Blackwell said: 

Mrs. CHArRMAN:—I am opposed to Mr. 
Vibbert’s amendment, because the first ques- 
tion to be settled to-day is, whether or not 
we shall make independent nominations. 
Until that question is settled resolutions are 
premature, for they must conform to the 
policy adopted by this Convention. This 
making of nominations is a very serious mat- 
ter. For seven years I have set my face 
like a flint against separate political action. 
I have always believed in a coalition of re- 
forms inside the Republican party. I still 
so believe. But let us look fora moment 
at our seven years experience, and at the at- 
titude of parties towards Woman —-_. 
First take the Republican party. In 1870, 
Mary A. Livermore, from Melrose, and 
Lucy Stone, from West Brookfield, regular- 
ly elected delegates to the Republican State 
Convention, brought up the question in the 
Convention. By a small majority it was 
referred to the Convention of I871. In 1871 
the Convention formally recommended it to 
“earnest and respectful consideration.” In 
1872 the Convention unanimously adopt- 
ed the following resolution. 

Resolved, That we heartily approve of the recogni- 
tion of the Rights of Woman contained in the Na- 
tional Republican platform; that the Republican par- 
ty of Massachusetts, as the representative of Liberty 
and Progress, isin favor of extending —- on 
equal terms to all American citizens —s ve of 
sex, and will hail the day when the edu intellect 
and enlightened conscience of Woman finds direct ex- 
pression at the ballot-box. 

The resolution was received with cheers. 
A second reading was called for. A mem- 
ber from Northampton said ‘he observed 
that there were some new issues in the plat- 
form” and moved their separate considera- 
tion. On motion of Mr. Hoar the platform 
as a whole was unanimously adopted. The 
following year we were reminded that all the 
recent extensions of Suffrage have been 





made by the Republican party,—the party 
of reforms. Last year, and again this year, 
the platform affirms ‘‘Equal rights for all 
American citizens irrespective of sex.” Yet 
Legislatures overwhelmingly Republican, 
have voted down Woman Suffrage every 
year. And this year, upon a motion of Mr. 
Crocker, of Boston, to strike out the Wo- 
man Suffrage clause, Hon. John D. Long, 
Chairman of the Committee of Resolutions, 
has defined the phrase to mean anything or 
nothing according to individual opinion. 
And the Convention refused to give equal 
rights to Republican women in the nomina- 
Conventions of the party. 

he Democratic State Convention of 1870, 
in response to our Memorial, resolved: 

That while we must regard it as an existing fact 
that Suffrage is a right and uct a privilege, and that 
any restriction on its exercise should be founded in 
unmistakable pohcy, we consider the proposition to 


‘extend the Suffrage to the women of this Common- 


wealth as involving too many social considerations to 
be summarily treated as a mere political question, but 
there is a pressing duty upon the people of this State 
to remove at once and forever all property or other 
qualifications, constitutional or statutory, upon the 
exercise of that right by every man who is a citizen 
of the United States. 

In other words, the Democratic party pro- 

oses to give the ballot to every man who 
is too ignorant to be able to read and write, 
and too lazy and shiftless to pay a poll-tax, 
but denies the right to L. Maria Child, and 
Lucy Stone, and Mary A. Livermore. Such 
is modern Democracy! 

Labor reformers have twice affirmed Wo- 
man’s right to vote. The Prohibitory party 
of the State, until the present year, have 
been silent on the question. But last July, 
in response to the Memorial of the Massa- 
chusetts Suffrage Association, it has made 
the establishment of Woman Suffrage one 
of its avowed objects, and has unanimously 
invited women to take part in its primary 
meetings, with an om voice and vote in 
the nomination of candidates and the trans- 
action of business. It has also nominated 
State officers, all of whom are Suffragists. 

Four years ago, in 1872, the last Presi- 
dential year, the friends of Woman Suffrage 
epeerns the Republican party in State 
affairs. We accepted the platiorm. We 
were right in accepting it. We believed 
the party—we believed that the party of 
Sumner, Wilson and Andrew would not lie 
to the women; we went into the canvass 
and gave the party 50,000 majority. The 
largest and most successful meetings of the 
campaign Were the women’s Congratulation 
meetings” in Boston and Springfield, ad- 
dre >y women. What followed? A 
majority of Republican legislators voted 
against Suffrage, and Hon. J. B. D. Cogs- 
well, himself a Suffragist and Chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee, told them 
that they were not bound by the platform 
on which they were elected. -And now, in 
1876, Hon. John D. Long, a Suffragist and 
the Chairman of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee, interprets the platform to mean any- 
thing or nothing, as the sense of the reader 
may choose to take it. 

ow what are we going todo? I differ 
robably from the most of you. I stand 
ere a Republican. I expect to act in the 
Republican primary meetings in my ward; 
I propose to goto the polls and vote for 
Governor Talbot and the Hon. Stephen 
Salisbury for Presidential electors; I pro- 
ose to vote for John I. Baker of Beverly 
or Governor. (Tremendous applause.) 
propose to vote for every man the Prohibi- 
tionists have nominated, though I should 
dearly love to vote for my friend, John 


E. Fitzgerald, a noble, honest man, and a. 


friend of Woman Suffrage. lam not a Pro- 
hibitionist in the separate party sense, and 
do not wish to be considered so. I am a 
bolting Republican! (Applause.) My right 
to bolt the ticket has been aftirmed by three 
hundred of the most orthodox Republicans 
of my ward, and by 13,000 of the Republi- 
cans of the State. Two years ago, I saw 
with amazement 13,000 Massachusetts Re- 
ublicans vote for William Gaston, the 
emocratic candidate for Governor. Their 
standing as Republicans has never been 
uestioned. If they have a right to bolt 
or License, I have a right to bolt for Wo- 
man Suffrage, and I accept the lesson. Yet 
I believe the National Republican success es- 
sential to the salvation of the nation. I 
believe the Democratic success to mean se- 
cession and civil war at the South. If we 
can as, friends of Woman Suffrage, inside 
and outside the Prohibitionists, as a united 
force, concentrate upon the State ticket 
nominated the other day by the friends of 
Temperance, it will show that Mr. Phillips 
was right when he said that the Republican 
arty with the reform element left out is a 
Copier minority. It does not matter 
whether the next Governor oi Massachu- 
setts is named Rice or Adams. It does 
matter that the Republicans shall learn that 
Woman Suffrage is a vital issue. If the 
women who believe in their rights would 
but work for the cause, the next Governor 
would not be Adams nor Rice, but Baker. 
The women gave the Republicans in Massa- 
chusetts at the last Presidential election 50,- 
000 ney. This year they must see that 
the Republicans do not get any 50,000 
majority. , The t argument has been that 
by the Woman Suffrage movement the vote 
for Hayes and Wheeler will be lessened. 
But Mr. Phillips has well said that this is 
an excellent time to discriminate in voting. 
At the head of our ticket place the names 
of the Republican candidates for electors, 
after that let the names of the Woman Suf- 
frage candidates for State office be given. 
Working for such a ticket, we shall not 
only lose no votes for Hayes and Wheeler, 
but give them a larger majority than they 
onal receive without such earnest work. 
We shall not hurt the national Republican 
arty, but save it by making it a Woman 
Buftrage party. If we cannot do this, if 
we cannot succeed in reviving the old party, 
we can work together to make a new, a 
nobler party, based upon the eternal princi- 
ples of equal rights. (Great applause.) 
An animated debate ensued on the inquiry 
of Mr. Lathrop: ‘‘Is there any motion be- 


fore the Convention?” ' 

The Chair—Mr. Blackwell moves that we 
now proceed to ballot for Governor. 

A Delegate—-The chair has forgotten that 
Mr. Vibbert has moved an amendment that 
the resolutions be now read. 





Mr. Lothrop—I hope the original motion 
will prevail. 

The Chair—There is an amendment 
already offered which must be acted upon, 
Will Mr. Vibbert please state his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. Vibbert stated it, when Mr. Lothrop 
said: ‘‘I hope this amendment will be de- 
feated and the original motion carried, and 
that the vote will be taken before we go to 
dinner, and then, when we return, the result 
will be ascertained. A delegate moved the 
previous question, and the Chair expressed 
a doubt as to what the previous question 
covered, Several delegates at once en- 
deavored to explain, and as each took a dif- 
ferent view of the question there was some 
confusion, which was temporarily quelled 
by the recognition of Dr. Leach, who said; 

Mrs. CuarnMan: There has been no dis- 
cussion here save on one side, If there is 
only one opinion on this question, well and 
good; bnt if there be those in the Conven- 
tion who hold to a different view, the 
should have the privilege of being heard. 
I should not like to use the word ‘‘gag,” 
but I think the other side has not had a 
hearing. 

The Rev. Mr. Vibbert said: 

Mrs. PrestpentT: This Convention was 
not called for the purpose of nominating a 
State ticket. The report of the Committee 
on Resolutions will not take ten minutes to 
read, and will most likely afford us a basis 
for the balloting. Then, if they do not 
suit us, or we do not choose to act upon 
them, we can lay them on the table until 
such time as we are ready to do so. 

Mr. Blackwell—I withdraw my motion, 

Mr. Lothrop—I rise to a point of order, 
The entire proceedings of this Convention 
have been out of order since a motion for 
the previous question was offered. Several 
delegates were on their feet at this time, 
offering contradictory motions, and Mrs, 
Livermore rapped to order, A delegate in 
the rear of the hall explained that the pre- 
vious question had not been ordered; that 
a motion to that effect had been made but 
not put; that the proper action should be 
on the question, ‘Shall the previous ques- 
tion be now ordered?’ and the Chair pro- 
ceeded to put the vote. The viva voce vote 
being doubted, a hand was taken and the 
previous question declared lost. Mr. Vib- 
bert then renewed his motion for the report 
of the Committee on Platform, and Mr, 
Fay moved an adjournment till 2 o’clock, 
Mr. Morse of Salem remarked: 

Mr. CuarkMAN: The motion to hear the 
report of the Committee on Resolutions 
having been made and seconded, is the 
property of the Convention, and cannot be 
postponed. [A delegate—‘‘A motion to ad- 
journ is always in order.”’] ; 

The motion to adjourn was not seconded, 

Mr. Vibbert moved the nomination of 
John I. Baker for Governor by acclamation, 
Rev. Mr. Winchester of Brockton wanted 
to put off action till 2 o’clock; another gen- 
tleman vigorously protested against that 
idea, as it would cause much trouble. Mr. 
Noble of Westfield (not Reuben) suggested 
that perhaps there might be some arguments 
on the other side. Mr. Spooner complained 
that he had been ignored, although he had 
tried to speak. Mr. Lothrop moved that a 
committee of six be appointed to look after 
a ballot for Governor, which it was agreed 
to take. Mr. Lewis of Boston wanted Mr, 
Baker to be nominated by acclamation; but 
Mr. Lothrop again objected. While Baker 
was his first choice, he said he had no wish 
to follow the example set by the Republi- 
can State Convention. He wanted to have 
a free and open expression of opinion from 
everybody, and objected to ‘‘crowding” the 
delegates. Messrs. Lothrop, Vibbert, Chis- 
holm, Spooner, and Blackwell were ap- 
pointed to count the ballots. Mr. Spooner 
refused to serve, and Mrs. Hartford of Bos- 
ton was chosen instead. Mr. Morse of 
Salem moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee of six to ‘‘complete the ticket.” 
The Chairman called for nominations from 
the floor. Dr. Morse and Mrs. Woodman 
of Cambridge, Mrs. Robinson of Malden, 
Mrs. Richmond of Clinton, Mrs. Moore of 
Newton, and Dr. Mercy B. Jackson of Bos- 
ton were chosen to look after the matter, 
Distributors of printed ballots bearing the 
name of John I. Baker of Beverly for Gov- 
ernor passed up and down the aisles. Mr. 
Blackwell distributed blank ballots for 
those who might prefer to vote for Adams 
or Rice or anybody except Baker. This 
concession did not satisfy Mr. Leach of 
Needham, who said: 

Mrs. PrestpENT: I have attended the 
conventions of political parties for thirty- 
eight years. But never before have I been 
in a political convention, when, on the 
question for considering which the dele- 
gates were called, no opportunity was given 
to speak in opposition. I have been denied 
the right to speak, and shall therefore de- 
cline to vote or act in this convention, 

Mr. Blackwell offered a motion giving op- 
portunity for three five-minute speeches in 
opposition, and Mrs. Livermore besought 
the delegates not to get out of patience with 
each other. Let us try to agree in the Con- 
vention, said she, and leave all differences 
until the question of a nomination is set- 
tled. Mr. Leach gaid: ‘‘What! you give us 
three five-minute speeches against two 
speeches half an hour long, and call that 
fair play.” Here the Hutchinson Family 
came upon the platform, and sang one of 
their characteristic songs, while the com- 
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____—C POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal, 
MAGDALENA. 


BY FRANCES PULLER VICTOR. 
You say there's a Being all-loving, 
Whoee nature is justice and pity; 
Could you say where you think he is roving? 
We have sought him from city to city, 
But he never is where we can find him 
When outrage and sorrow beset us. 
It is strange we are always behind him, 
Or that he should forever forget us. 
But being man’s God, he is thinking 
Of the masculine side of the human; 
And though just, it would haply be sinking 
The God, to be thoughtful for Woman. 
For him, and by him, was man made 
Sole heir of the earth and its treasures; 
An after-thought Woman; the handmaid, 
Not of God, but of man and his pleasures. 
Should you say that man’s God would reprove us, 
If we found him and showed him our bruises? 
It is dreary with no one to love us, 
Nor to hold back the hand that abuses: 
Man's hand, that first led and caressed us, 
Man’s lips, that first kissed and betrayed— 
If his God could know how he oppressed us, 
Do you think that we need be afraid? 
For we loved him; and he who stood nearest 
To God, who could doubt or disdain? 
When he swore by that God, and the dearest 
Of boons that he hoped to obtain 
Of that God, that he truly would keep us 
In his heart of hearts, precious and only— 
Say, how could we think he would steep us 
In sorrow, or leave us thus lonely? 
But you see how it is. He has left us, 
This demi-god, heir of creation; 
Of our only good gifts has bereft us 
And mocked at our mad desolation; 
Says, we knew that such oaths would be broken, 
That we lured him to lie and betray— 
Quotes the word of his God as a token 
Of the law that makes women his prey. 
Now what shall we do? We have given 
To this master our handmaiden’s dower, 
Onur youth and our beauty—aye, even 
Our souls have we left in his power. 
Though we thought when we loved him, that loving 
Made of Woman an angel, not demon, 
We have found, to our fond faith’s disproving, 
That love makes of Woman a leman! 
Yes, we gave, and he took: but not merely 
What we gave for his lying pretences; 
But our whole woman-world, that so dearly 
We held by till then; our defences 
Of home, of fair fame, the affection 
Of parents and kindred, the human 
Delight of child-love, the protection 
That is owed by a man to a woman. 
You say there's a Being all-loving, 
Whose nature is justice and pity; 
Could you say where you think he is roving? 
We have sought him from city to city. 
We have called after him, our eyes streaming 
With the tears of our pain and despair; 
We have shouted unto him, blaspheming. 
And have whispered unto him in prayer. 
But he sleeps, or is absent, or lending 
His ear to man’s prouder petition; 
And the black silence over us bending 
Scorches hot with the breath of perdition. 
For this fair world of man’s, in which Woman 
Pays for all that she gets with her beauty, 
Is a desert that starves out the human, 
When her charms charm not squarely with duty. 
“For man we were made,” says the preacher, 
“So serve him, and love him, in meekness:"’"— 
Of man’s God, is man solely the teacher, 
Intérpreting unto our weakness. 
Man, the teacher, the master, dispenser, 
Not only of laws, but of living, 
Breaks his own law with us, then turns censor, 
Accusing, and never forgiving. 
Do you think that we have not been nursing 
Resentment for wrong and betrayal’ 
From our hearts filled with gall rises cursing, 
To our own and our masters’ dismayal. 
Tis for this that we seek the all-loving, 
Whose nature is justice and pity, 
And we'll find him, wherever he’s roving, 
In country, in town, or in city. 
He must show us his justice, who made us; 
He must place sin where sin was conceived; 
We must know if man’s God will upbraid us, 
Because we both loved and believed. 
We must know if man’s riches and power, 
His titles, crowns, sceptres and ermines, 
Weigh with God against womanhood’s dower, 
Or whether man’s guilt it determines. 
We must kuow if because we were lowly, 
And kept in the place man assigned us, 
He could seek us with passions unholy, 
Scorning laws, dead to him, but that bind us; 
We would ask if his gold buys exemption, 
Or whether his manhood acquits him; 
How it is that we scarce find redemption, 
For less sin than his self-law permits him. 
Do we dare the Almighty to question? 
Shall the clay to the potter appeal ?— 
To whom else could we go with suggestion? 
Shall the vase not complain to the wheel? 
God answered Job out of the groaning 
Of thunder, and whirlwind, and hailing; 
Will he turn a deaf ear to our moaning, 
Or reply to our prayers with railing? 
Did you speak of a Christ, who is tender? 
A deity born of a woman’ 
Of the sorrowful, God and defender, 
And brother and friend of the human? 
Long ago he ascended to heaven; 
Long ago was his teaching forgotten; 
The lump has no longer the leaven, 
But is heavy, unwholesome and rotten. 
The Gods are all man’s, whom he praises 
For laws that make Woman his creature; 
For the rest, theological mazes 
Furnish work for his salaried preacher. 
In the youth of the world it was better, 
We had deities then of ovr choosing; 
We could pray, though we wore then a fetter, 
Toa goddess of binding and loosing. 
We could kneel in a grove or a temple, 
No man’s heavy hand on our shoulder; 
Had in Pallas Athena example 
To make womanhood stronger and bolder. 
But the temples are broken and plundered, 
Sacred altars profanely o’erthrown; 
Where the oracle trembled and thundered, 
Are a cavern, a fount, and a stone! 
Yet we would of the Christ hear the story;— 
*T was familiar in days that are ended— 
His humility, purity, glory, 
Are they not into heaven ascended? 
We see naught but scorning and hating, 
We hear naught but threats and contemning; 
For your Christian is good at berating, 
And your sinner is first in condemning. _ 
Should you say that your Christ would reprove us, 
If we found him and told him our trouble? 
It is fearful with no one to love us, 





And our sin and despair growing double; 
It is mad’ning to feel we're excluded 
From the homes of the mothers that bore us, 
And that man, by no false arts deluded, 
Unchallenged, may enter before us. 
It would seem that man’s God should restrain him, 
Or else should avenge our dishonor: 
Shall the griefs of the hopeless not pain him? 
Shall Woman take all guilt upon her? 
Let us challenge the maker that made us; 
Let us cry to Christ, son of awoman; 
We shall learn if, when man has betrayed us, 
Heaven's justice accords with the human. 
It is hard to be humble when trodden; 
We cannot be meek when oppressed, 
Nor pure, while our souls are made sodden 
With loathing that can’t be expressed; 
Nor true, while-our bread and our shelter 
By a lying pretence is obtained. 
Deceived, in deception we welter; 
By atouch are we evermore stained. 
Oh, hard lot of Woman! the creature 
Of a creature whose God is asleep, 
Or gone on a journey. You teach her 
She was made to sin, suffer, and weep. 
We wait for a new revelation; 
We cry for a God of our own. 
O God unrevealed, bring salvation!— 
From our necks lift the collar of stone. 
Portland, Me. 
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“A GIRL OF TALENT.” 


BY A. 8. WRIGHT, 





This was what everybody in the vicinity 
of ‘“‘Brown's Ridge” called Esther Waite. 
She knew it, too; yet, she by no means un- 
derstood the phrase in the same sense as did 
her neighbors. To her it meant simply the 
power to accomplish a good deal by dint of 
hard work, To them it meant slight exer- 
tions and large results. 

It would not have been strange if Esther 
had formed exaggerated ideas of her abili- 
ties, for in all her associations with children 
of her own age, she had never found one 
that could compete with her in mental 
work. But, instead of over-estimating her- 
self, she was inclined to depreciate her 
companions. It was not that she learned 
so very quickly but that they learned so 
slowly, she said. 

The scene of her childhood’s triumphs was 
a little, red school-house, away up among 
the New Hampshire hills, with its battered 
benches and smoky stove; its tiny windows 
and little patch of a black board, which she 
never grew tall enough to reach till she had 
mentally out-grown the resources of the 
schoel, 

This happened when she was about twelve. 
Then her parents were at a loss to know 
what to do with her or, rather, her mother 
was. Her father was quite settled in his 
views of the matter. He wanted her to be 
put to work. ‘‘She has enough o’ book 
larnin—much as is good for a girl,” he 
said. 

But Mrs. Waite was, as the neighbors said, 
‘‘a powerful sight the smartest of the two;” 
so, after a long strife of opinion she had 
her way. In a couple of years Esther was 
sent to the Academy, ten miles distant. It 
must be admitted, however, that the chief 
cause of Mrs. Waite’s getting her way in 
this case, lay in the fact that she possessed 
funds necessary to defray Esther’s expenses. 

It was a little sum that she had laid by 
many years previous—before she was mar- 
ried; and so she felt that she had a special 
right to do as she pleased with it. It was 
all she had,—the sole hope of her old age. 
Many atime she had been in sore need of 
the precious hard-earned dollars, yet she 
would not touch a cent. But now that her 
child needed them, there was no hesitation, 
She gave them freely, gladly, even to the 
last penny. 

Mr. Waite was not a cruel or a bad man. 
He was what the people about him called 
“shiftless.” He liked to take his steady, 
old farm-horse and drive to the village on 
Saturdays and rainy days. He was sure of 
meeting several of his neighbors there; and 
he was equally sure of having a jolly time 
in the tavern bar-room, drinking whisky 
and telling stories. If he happened to get 
a little too ‘‘heavy” some one would help 
him into his wagon, head the old horse to- 
ward home, give him a cut with the whip, 
and he never failed to reach his own door in 
safety. Then his wife came to his aid. 
She would assist him into the house, and to 
a chair; then unharness the kind horse and 
put him in his stall. 

She never talked to her husband when he 
was intoxicated. She was too wise a wo- 
man to waste time and strength to no pur- 
pose. She had been won't to remonstrate 
with him after he became sober, concern- 
ing his wrong doings; but when she saw 
that this had no apparent effect she gave it 
up. 

His ‘‘sprees’’ were a source of great an- 
noyance and shame to her always; but as 
Esther grew older her sense of humiliation 
increased. She was anxious to remove the 
child from her father’s immediate presence 
and influence, and this reconciled her, in a 
measure, to the temporary separation that 
her further education made necessary. 

Esther came to be considered hardly less 
of a prodigy in the academy than she had 
been in the district school. Of this fact she 
did not long remain ignorant. The knowl- 
edge was conveyed to her in a variety of 
ways; she read it in the manners of her 
teachers, in .the talks they imposed upon 
her, and in the demeaner of the girls who 
were her fellow-students, as well as heard 
it from their gossiping tongues. 


In a certain sense she was a favorite with 
| her companions. They sought her assist- 
| ance in their studies, deferred to her opin- 
ions, and listened eagerly to whatever she 
had tosay. Yet their liking for her was 
too largely reverential to admit of any close 
intimacy. They were too conscious of ap- 
proaching her upon an unequal footing. 
Even her poverty, which was no secret to 


| them, her unfashionable dress, and her 


rather plain face, failed to bring her down 
to their level. No outward circumstance 
could remove their innate sense of her in- 
tellectual superiority. 

Esther’s reticence concerning her ambi- 
tious aims, her plans for the future (for her 
head was full of them even when she was 
fifteen), was probably not without its influ- 
ence in keeping her young friends at a dis- 
tance. 

“I should like to know what Esther Waite 
means to be,” said Annie Kenison to her 
room-mate, Lena Fisk, one evening, as the 
two girls sat studying in their room. 

“Did you find that in your Geology?” 
laughingly inquired Lena. . 

“Well, not exactly; but I am more inter- 
ested just now in Esther than I am in Geol- 
ogy, if it is study hours. She is so queer. 
She never talks nonsense about the beaux, 
or anything else, as the rest of us do. She 
always seems in dead earnest.” 

‘‘As for being interested in the beaux, she 
is not so old as we are. Remember we are 
nearly eighteen,” said Lena quite demurely. 
‘She isn’t sixteen yet.” 

“Oh, well! that’s nothing, I never saw 
any other girl who wasn’t interested in such 
foolishness, even when she was a dozen,” 
sagely rejoined Annie. 

“But,” said Lena, ‘‘she is a genius you 
know. At least, that is what Nell Barker 
told me that her uncle, the Preceptor, call- 
ed Esther. She heard him tell his wife so 
only yesterday.” 

“But that doesn’t answer my query,” 
cried Annie impatiently, ‘‘I want to know 
what she is going to do with her genius—or 
rather, what it is going to do with her?” 

‘Well, I can tell you, Miss Imperious, if 
you will give me the chance. She will be 
a public speaker.” 

‘‘How do you know?” 

‘‘The Perceptor said so. More than that, 
he said he never saw more marked talent in 
that direction in one so young in his life. 
Had you been at the Lyceum, night before 
last, you would have thought so too. She 
actually won the victory in a discussion 
with our best speaker, Will Jones.” 

‘“‘Why didn’t you tell me of this before, 
Lena?” questioned Annie reproachfully. 
“You know how much I’ve wondered about 
Esther.” 

“For the very good reason that you went 
home before the Lyceum, and did not re- 
turn till this morning; since then I have not 
had an opportunity. But everybody who 
heard her was astonished to hear such a lit- 
tle thing as she is, talk so. You ought to 
have seen what a change came into her face, 
too. She looked almost handsome.” 

“You are the first person that I ever 
heard say she looked anything but plain,” 
interrupted Annie. ‘‘Her eyes ure so big, 
and black, and burn so; her brow is so 
broad, and her thin cheeks are so sallow 
that, though she has just the sweetest mouth 
in the world, 1 do not see how she could 
look pretty.” 

“I never said she looked pretty, you 
goose,” said Lena with half playful impa- 
tience. ‘But Ido say that her face took on 
a kind of royal beauty that is very uncom- 
mon, and very attractive. Her cheeks glow- 
ed crimson. Her eyes—I shall not under- 
take to describe them;—but they were full 
of something that magnetized us all. And 
her tiny figure seemed grace itself. It ap- 
peared to me as if every nerve and fiber of 
her body had become imbued with the 
spirit of the question that occupied her.” 

“But, please tell me, before you go any 
further, Lena, if she had that mass of black 
hair piled on the top of her brain as usual? 
I should think her head would ache carry- 
ing it about.” 

“No. It hung to her waist in thick 
waves. Mrs. Barker was the cause of this 
change; she told Esther it was unhealthful 
to wind such heavy braids around her head, 
and urged her to let it fall loose. She hadn't 
the heart to suggest it being cut off, it was 
so very beautiful, she said. Lucky she did 
not, for it is amazingly becoming as she 
wears it now.” 

“But, what?—” 

‘There Annie,” interrupted the more stu- 
dious Lena, ‘‘I will not answer another 
question to-night. My lessons are not half 
learned, and I am getting sleepy. Besides, 
I have told all I know about Esther. She 
keeps all her affairs to herself, and I have 
no objection; but you don’t catch me mak- 
ing a confidant of any one who does not 
return the compliment.” 

‘‘Nor me, either,” rejoined Annie, as she 
reluctantly turned to her book. 

Esther expected to remain at the Semina- 
ry until she should graduate. This was 
what she desired above all things; but it 
was not to be. At the beginning of her 
third year, a great and sad misfortune 
came to her. She lost her mother. She 
and her poor, old decrepit father were left 
alone—alone with their grief, their desola- 





tion, and their poverty. 


It was along time before Esther could 
bravely face the situation. She had always 
known ina sort of abstract way that they 
were poor, but she had never felt the crush- 
ing weight of poverty; had never experi- 
enced its hardening deprivations, or taken 
any part in the petty scheming, planning, 
and saving, which are its humiliating neces- 
sities. Of her mother’s keen disappoint- 
ment over the unexpected fall of a cent or 
two in the market price of a pound of butter, 
or a dozen of eggs, she had no conception; 
nor of the shrewd, close contriving that was 
often necessary in providing for the wants 
of their little household. With the fond 
love of a devoted mother, Mrs. Waite had 
spared Esther all knowledge of these things, 
hoping, no doubt, in the happier lot to 
which she would be destined, such exper- 
ience would find no use. 

But now, all of a sudden, the poor child 
finds all her mother’s burdens thrown upon 
her shoulders, with no one to help, no one 
to advise her, even. Her father was half 
paralyzed by his terrible sorrow; instead of 
being any assistance, he only added to her 
perplexity. He had never been accustomed 
to having the care of anything,pertaining to 
in-door affairs. All he had done was to cul- 
tivate his few acres of land, take care of his 
horse, and, part of the time, give food and 
water to the cows. This was all he would 
do. He liked to work well enough, but care 
and responsibility he had a decided aversion 
to. His wife had always ‘‘turned out” the 
cows, drawn water for them from the old- 
fashioned well, and ‘‘tied theni up” when- 
ever he ‘‘took a notion” not to doit. And, 
truth to tell, this was pretty often. He ex- 
pected Esther to do the same. When she 
complained of pinching her fingers and 
spraining her wrists, in attempting to do 
such things, he sneered at such ‘‘foolish- 
ness,” as he called it. 

“A child five years old could tie up them 
cows,” he would say, ‘‘an’ | reckon you 
could, ef ye jist war a mind tew. Ef ye 
on'y hed a leetle more common-sense ‘long 
o’ yer book-larnin’, ye might be good fur 
sunthing; but I guess allo’ yer studyin o’ 
that ere tarnal trash never'll show ye how 
ter milk, or churn butter.” 

Esther very soon saw that she had but lit- 
tle love and no sympathy to expect from her 
father. He seemed possessed of all the ex- 
acting unreasonableness of a child, without 
the affection of one. Selfish he had always 
been, and age appeared only to strengthen 
this dominant trait. If he missed any com- 
fort to which he had been accustomed, he 
fussed and scolded till it was supplied. He 
seemed to think Esther could do everthing 
just as her mother had done; that she could 
work as long and as hard. And when he 
found that she did not, he called her ‘‘lazy.” 

What with his continual fault-finding, and 
her numerous cares, the poor girl was often 
well-nigh distracted. Still she never wav- 
ered in her determination to take care of 
him to the best of her ability. She was 
well aware that she alone stood between him 
and the poor-house; for their little farm and 
all its belongings, if sold, would not net 
them, when his debts were paid, more than 
$300 at most, 

By degrees she learned to rely wholly upon 
herself in performing whatever work fell to 
her hands. If her strength proved inade- 
quate, her superior ingenuity supplied the 
deficieney. She would neither ask any help 
or favors of her father, nor interfere with 
anything he chose todo. If he fretted she 
said nothing, but waited on him, and worked 
for him all the same. 

Her mother had been able to earn money 
by taking in spinning, weaving, knitting, 
anything, in fact, that came to hand; and 
had been accustomed to work from early 
dawn till far into the night. This, Esther 
could not do. She was not strong enough, 
even had she known how, which she did 
not. She could sew very nicely, but there 
was little work of this sort to be obtained. 
Had she lived in a village she might have 
won atrifle in this way, perhaps; but the 
nearest village was five miles away. 

Esther was almost wholly without com- 
panionship of any kind. There were but 
few young people in the vicinjty, and these 
few she had so far out-grown intellectually, 
that there was no congeniality between them. 
Esther’s two years in the Seminary had 
placed a broad barrier between her and her 
former school-mates, at least, so thought the 
latter. They had always had a vague sense 
of her being in some way far removed from 
them, and of late. years this feeling had be- 
come intensified to an uncomfortable degree. 
They were not at ease in her presence, nor 
she intheirs. She could not lift them to her 
level. nor could she descend to the interests 
and pleasures that surrounded and filled 
their lives. True, her life outwardly was 
as humble as the humblest; her labors in 
every way as lowly; but it was the hopes 
and purposes that dwelt within, that gave 
to her her distinct individuality. Amid all 
the depressing influences to which she was 
daily and hourly subjected, she never for a 
moment lost faith in her own powers; never 
doubted her ability to, by and by, emerge 
from the difficulties that beset her. 

When it was that the idea of becoming a 
lecturer first took possession of her she could 
not tell. It had grown with her growth till 
it had become a part of every thought; an 





element of every purpose. It was at once 





the crowning and all-pervading interest of 
existence. To thisend she worked, studied, 
lived. In fact it often seemed to her that 
it was the one thing that kept her alive. To 
obliterate this hope would be to separate the 
soul from the body, for it seemed the center 
of every earthly aspiration; the only thing 
in life that appeared worth the struggle for 
existence. . 

Esther set herself resolutely to work to 
combine reading and study with physical 
labor. In doing this she was impelled by 
two strong irresistabie forces; one subjec- 
tive, the other objective; one craving 
knowledge for its own sake, the other the 
outward good it brings. 

It was sorry work forthe child at first, 
it must be confessed. Her inexperience in 
household matters, her immature judgment, 
and her ambition to accomplish more than 
her strength would allow, made her first 
year at home a period of sore trial. Still, 
Esther had the satisfaction of feeling that 
she learned a great deal in various ways, 
It would be hard indeed to conceive how it 
could be otherwise. Eager, active minds 
like hers, learn everywhere; they pick up in- 
formation at every step, grow wiser at every 
turn. 

Esther found, as almost everyone does, 
that the ceaseless repetition of household 
duties makes the performing of a large por- 
tion of them, after a time, quite mechanical. 
This greatly encouraged her. With the aid 
of a few simple, yet ingenius devices for ad- 
justing books and papers in a convenient 
way to chairs, tables or walls—wherever the 
work that busied her hands chanced to be 
located, she managed, as month after month 
sped by, to become pretty well acquainted 
with several authors. 

The reading of an important paragraph, 
as occasion offers, and the turning it over 
in the mind between whiles, is next to origi- 
nal composition, in the highest degree con- 
ducive to intellectual improvement. 

This was the way Esther studied, for the 
most part. She very rarely had an hour, or 
even a half hour, in which she could take a 
book in her hand. And when such oppor- 
tunities did come, she usually preferred to 
occupy them in using the pen. As time 
passed she tried her hand at writing upon 
various topics. Sometimes she would work 
for months upon a simple essay, before she 
could bring it to satisfactory completeness. 

Elocution she studied unceasingly, and 
practiced in all available places—never in 
the hearing of her father, however, lest with 
all the rest he should call her crazy. She 
usually took advantage of her long walks 
after her cows in summer, and the brief op- 
portunities afforded while feeding them in 
the barn in winter. 

How very human the big, brown eyes 
looked to her as she talked tothem. It re- 
quires no very great stretch of imagination 
to humanize horses and cows—not half so 
much as certain species of humanity itself 
—so called. One thing Esther regretted 
keenly; this was her dearth of books. She 
could not purchase any, and all she had, the 
minister of the parish loaned her. He was 
a kind, sympathetic, liberal-minded man, 
and took a good deal of interest in Esther, 
both on account of her eagerness after 
knowledge, and her patient, persistent strug- 
gles in taking care of her cross, irritable 
father. He appreciated her endeavors as no 
one else did, and was glad to be able to help 
her a little in the way of books, if no other. 
He was poor himself (as country ministers 
are expected to be;) he could only spare a 
trifle from his salary now and then, with 
which to purchase reading matter. But if 
there were few books in his study, these 
few were worth careful perusal. They were 
standard works in the various departments 
of thought. 

From the proceeds of her poultry, her 
cows, and their little farm, Esther managed 
to supply the more pressing needs of her 
father and herself. That is, they never suf- 
fered with hunger, though their food was 
coarse and seldom varied; or with cold 
through the absence of fire. Yet it must 
be admitted that in winter the poor girl 
found it quite impossible to procure for 
herself clothing adapted to the cold, rough 
weather to which she was daily exposed. 
If she had a penny that could be spared for 
such things, she expended it for her father’s 
comfort. 

‘‘He is old,” she would say to herself, ‘‘I 
can do without warm clothing better than 
he.” Still, the thought came sometimes in 
spite of her, that it was a little hard to take 
the money she had saved to buy a pair of 
warm shoes, and expend it for his tobacco. 
But she did this, and uttered no complaint— 
not even when he grumbled and scolded the 
worst. 

Each year the old man grew more help- 
less and querulous. Each year the contest 
with want grew closer, the victory more 
doubtful. And thus five years passed by. 
When, one cold raw day in October, Esther 
was taken violently ill. 

She had risen in the morning with a sharp 
pain in her head, and she had scarcely fin- 
ished milking before she was so sick and 
dizzy that she could scarcely stand. She 
managed with great difficulty to get into the 
house. Dazed, bewildered, blinded with 
pain, she crept to her room, and threw her- 
self upon the bed. 

As the hours flew by, and she did not 
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rise, her father had sense enough to be | 


alarmed. Perhaps the fact that he was get- 
ting hungry had something to do with his 
anxiety, for he had had nothing but bread 
and butter for his breakfast, and dinner- 
time was drawing near. 

“The dear knows 1 must have sunthin’ 
teat,” he muttered, as he smoked his clay 
pipe and watched the tall clock in the cor- 
ner. ‘‘On the stroke o’ ‘leven, an’ no sort 
o’ sign o’ dinner yet. 1 must git the gal up 
some how or nuther, sartin, sartin.” Lay- 
ing his pipe carefully ona little shelf by his 
side, he took his cane and hobbled into the 
adjoining room, where Esther lay. 

“Come, come, Esther, I want some din- 
ner,” he said, laying his hand on her shoul- 
der and gently shaking her. ‘I guess ye 
can git up if ye jist try. Mustn’t give up 
at every little thing this way. Ye forgit ‘at 
I'm hungry. I’m ole, ye know; I can’t go 
‘thout my victuals like young folks. Come, 
come, gal; the fire’s e’en-a-most gone, tew. 
It's cole. Nota stick o' wood in the ‘ouse.” 

Esther moaned feebly. She seemed to 
feel his disturbing presence, without ap- 
prehending what he wanted. With all his 
efforts, he could not arouse her to a sense 
of his needs. 

It was pitiful to see the poor creature as 
he turned to go out, bent and trenabling, 
and uncertain of every step, even if it was 
only his own needs of which he was mind- 
ful. 

‘What shall I dew?” he kept muttering, 
‘What shall l1dew? Nodinner to-day, no 
dinner, not a mouthful; an’ I’m hungry, 
I’m hungry.” 

He sat crouching over the half-cold kitch- 
en stove, smoking and grumbling, when the 
door opened, and a boy’s bright, young face 
and agile figure appeared upon the threshold, 

‘May the good Lord o’ heaven bless ye, 
Ned Lane,” cried the old’man. ‘‘I ain't 
desarvin’ o' much favor from Him, but, 
howsomever, I dew b'lieve He sent ye here 
ter-day. Now ye jist go right straight an’ 
harness up ole Grey, an’ go git yer mother; 
cuz, ye see, I want some dinner. I’m dref- 
fulhungry. Esther, did ye say? Oh yes! 
She’s sick o’ bed, she is.” 

The little fellow did as he was directed; 
and very soon the round, fat, motherly face 
of Mrs. Lane was bending anxiously over 
Esther. 

She had paused only long enough in the 
kitchen to remove her merino hood and 
shawl; but even that brief space, the old 
man had taken advantage of, in urging her 
to get him some dinner ‘‘the fust thing she 
did.’ She had not replied, but had scruti- 
nized him a moment in round-eyed wonder, 
as she turned from the table where she laid 
her things, to go into Esther's room, 

‘‘Massy me!” she said to herself. ‘‘I al- 
lers knowed men war drefful selfish cree- 
turs, but I never thought one on ’em, if he 
was old, could be so forgitful of his own 
child as that. Whoever heerd uv a mother 
forgittin’ her sick child, to ‘tend to her own 
wants!” 

In a few minutes she came out of Esther's 
room, and going softly up to where Mr. 
Waite sat in his corner by the stove, said, 
in a kind of scared whisper: 

“Better send Ned right straight arter the 
doctor; she’s awful feverish. Head’s hot 
as fire; pulse so quick I can’t count ‘em, an’ 
don’t pear to know one thing.” 

“Wall, wall, dew jist’s yer a mind tew,” 
he replied, half indifferently; but an earn 
est, appealing expression came into his 
gray eyes as he said, in the next breath: 

“Ye will get me some dinner now, won't 
ye? See there! (shading his eyes with his 
left hand and peering at the clock.) It’s 
gewin ter strike one, an’ I haint had a bite 
sence mornin’.” 

Dr. Sawyer, who obeyed the summons to 
attend Esther, was not the kind, fatherly 
old gentleman she had met at her mother’s 
bedside five years previous, but his son, 
Frank, who was at that time attending med- 
ical lectures in Boston. He had shared his 
father’s professional practice for two years, 
but this was the first time he and Esther 
had ever met. 

There was much to arouse the young 
man’s sympathy in the poor, little home. 
Esther’s delirious wailings disclosed its 
actual destitution, and gave an added realism 
to the apparent helplessnéss of the childish 
old man. Accustomed as he was to suffer- 
ing, Esther's piteous moans moved him 
deeply. They were laden with no mere 
physical pain, but seemed to bear the bur- 
den of past struggles and trials. As he lis- 
tened, his own heart felt oppressed with 
the sorrows of hers. 

“Poor, unhappy child!” he thought; 
“what a life she must have led, cooped up 
year by year in this out-of-the-way place.” 

There crept into his heart a yearning de- 
sire to see her among more congenial sur- 
roundings; to have her lifted out of the 
troubles that evidently beset her. 

He did not long permit himself to in- 
dulge in these fancies, however. His inter- 
est manifested itself in a more practical 
way. The first thing he did, after prescrib- 
ing for Esther, was to consult Mr. Waite 
about procuring a nurse. There was not 
much use in doing this, as the doctor very 
Soon found; and seeing that there was no 
one else to look to, he concluded to see after 
the management of affairs himself, until 
Esther should be able to resume her cares. 





Mrs. Lane, little Ned's mother, would 
stay with Esther until the next day; and 
Ned, she said, might remain and attend to 
the out-of-door work, so long as Mr. Waite 
needed him. 7 

One thing especially puzzled the doctor: 
He wanted to assist Esther, but how was 
he to do so, without occasioning a sense of 
obligation that, he instinctively felt, would 
be burdensome in the future? 
sidering various plans, he decided that he 


could do no better than to enclose a sum of | 


money in an énvelope, and send it to her by 
mail, so that she could pay-her bills herself, 
when she should recover her reason. This 
would prevent her suspecting him of being 
the donor, and she would therefore be 
spared any feeling of indebtedness, so far 
as he was concerned. 

For two weeks Dr. Sawyer visited Esther 
every day,—until the fever spent itself, and 
she was out of danger. Then he came less 
frequently. Two or three times a week, 
perhaps, he dropped in to see how she was 
getting on; and-as she grew stronger, he 
would stop and chat with her an hour or 
so. Sometimes he brought a book to be- 
guile the tedious hours of convalescence; 
and one warm, sunny day, he found her 
looking so bright, that he insisted upon 
taking her out in his carriage for a short 
drive. Of course Esther could not refuse. 
Yet she was unable to repress certain mis- 
givings that this sort of life was getting 
altogether toodelightful. She was not used 
to such thoughtful care and kindness. It 
was unfitting her for the hard work and 
irksome duties that awaited her. Still, she 
could not bring herself to make an effort to 
banish the new, strange happiness that was 
stealing into her heart, and half lulling her 
ambitious dreams. It was not necessary. 
Poverty and care are relentless tyrants; 
brief is the rest or the joy of their victims. 

With returning health, Esther was forced 
to resume her old burdens. Her father’s 
long pent-up grumblings burst forth with 
new energy. Her money was all gone, and 
winter was upon her—the severe, New 
England winter. It was clear to her that 
unless she made some extraordinary effort 
to earn some money, she would be com- 
pelled to sell her cows, in order to procure 
funds for immediate needs. But to do this 
would be to part with her principal source 
of income. The prospect filled her with 
dismay. She looked at the situation care- 
fully from every point of view. All things 
tended toward one conclusion. If she pos- 
sessed any talent for public speaking, it 
must be turned to account at once. If she 
did not, the dream better be dispelled for- 
ever, 

The stress of circumstances nerved her 
to a kind of desperate energy. She felt 
equal to almost any undertaking that prom- 
ised an honest living for her father and her- 
self. Without delay she went to her friend, 
Elder Sallaway, and unfolded her plan. 
As she had hoped, it met with his entire 
approval. He readily promised to aid her 
to the extent of his ability. Being quite 
popular, both in his own parish and neigh 
boring towns, his co-operation would count 
largely in her favor. He by no means en- 
couraged the fears which beset her of its 
being a disadvantage to deliver her first lec- 
ture in her native town. On the contrary, 
he said, the fact of her being known would 
ensure success to her first effort, at least; 
for the larger part of her andience would 
be so strongly predisposed in her favor, 
that only a positive ‘‘break-down” would 
fail to give satisfaction. 

This was specially brightening to Esther’s 
hopes. She went to her-home freshly for- 
tified against its depressing influences. She 
was to have two weeks in which to prepare 
for the event to which she had looked for- 
ward through so many years. She needed 
many things, but, most of all, a new dress, 
This she must have; and yet, there was not 
a dollar in her purse that could be spared 
to purchase one. What was she to do? 
The best she had in the world was a brown 
delaine, faded and shabby. 

Finally, she bethought her of a black 
alpaca hanging in her closet, that had been 
her mother’s best dress. There was no help 
for it, she must try and re-model this. It 
was rusty, to be sure; but in the evening 
that would escare notice, perhaps. At all 
events, she must wear it. 

She thought of Dr. Sawyer. What would 
he say? In spite of her enthusiasm, there 

ras a conscious sinking of her heart, as she 
asked herself this question. She greatly 
feared he would disapprove. 

A week passed, and one afternoon, as she 
sat sewing upon her rusty alpaca, by the 
kitchen fire, Dr. Sawyer drove up to the 
door. Esther’s heart beat very fast, and 
her first impulse was to put the old dress 
out of sight; but a certain sort of inde- 
dependent pride came to her aid, and she 
merely laid it upon a chair as she rose to 
welcome him. 

The color deepened perceptibly in her 
cheeks as she shook hands with him; but 
her manner was distant and constrained. 
He hardly knew whether she was glad to 
see him or not. In fact, he had never felt 
at all sure just how she regarded him, else 
he would have asked her to be his wife be 
fore now. He had never been unmindful 
of her interests for a moment since he first 
saw her, and he deeply sympathized with 


After con- | 
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| her in the troubles to which he felt she was 
exposed. He was anxious to shield her 
from them, but he did not know how to do 
this except by asking her to marry him. 
This, he was seriously afraid she would not 
do. He had heard of her intent to try lee- 
turing, and as his eye fell upon the half- 
made dress, he at once divined its use. To 
| him, it was a mute but touching confession 
of her poverty, and strengthened his resolve 
| to delay no longer in offering her his heart, 
| hand and home. He would take care of 
| her father, too—willingly, gladly, if she 
| would only give him the right. This he 
urged her to do. 

Esther was deeply moved by his noble 
generosity. She frankly confessed that she 
loved him; and yet, in her present position, 
she could not marry him. Her father was 
more trouble than he knew. He would 
make any home unhappy. 

‘But, Esther, you have to bear it all alone, 
now,” he pleaded, ‘‘why not let me help 
you? I could lessen your cares, if I could 
not wholly remove them.” 

Esther wished she could speak out plain- 
ly, and explain all her reasons for what 
seemed to him, no doubt, a strange decis- 
ion. He certainly deserved the utmost 
candor and frankness. But how could she 
tell him of her father’s incessant complain- 
ing and fault-finding, of his filthy habits 
and disagreeable ways? He could not be 
shut up like a felon in his room; he must 
be one of the family, sit at their table, have 
a place by their fire-side. He must smoke 
his clay pipe, and fill the house with its 
fumes; he must chew his tobacco, and 
grumble and scold. How would the ele- 
gant, refined Dr. Sawyer endure all this? 
Alas, he would be disgusted. His home 
would be u place where he would feel hu- 
miliated, and she, as his wife, would be the 
cause. In trying to cast her burden upon 
his shoulders she would make her own ten- 
fold heavier. But this should not be. She 
would never be so weak, or so cowardly, 
as to shirk the responsibilities that belonged 
to her alone. Moreover, she had fought 
with fate so long, that she felt an uncon- 
trollable desire to conquor through her own 
efforts—or—be conquered. The last she 
could never be, so long as she had a par- 
ticle of force in reserve, or a single power 
untried. ’ 

But little of all this could she tell her 
lover. Her father’s faults must not be ex- 
posed, even to him; yet, with the keen 
intuitions of his sympathetic nature he di- 
vined, for the most’ part, the motives that 
actuated her. Still, he could not see the 
situation from her point of view, and was 
not to blame if he failed—as he did—to see 
the wisdom of her course. He could not 
help thinking that she owed something to 
herself, to him, and not alk to her father. 
He felt that love gave him a right to a little 
more consideration than, it seemed to him, 
he received. He would have been happier 
just then if Esther had yielded to his judg- 
ment, and consented to let him take care of 
her and her father. He was too generous, 
however, to deny her the right to her own 
opinion, simply because she confessed that 
she loved him; neither did he doubt her 
affection for the reason that she happened 
to dissent from his views. She was un- 
doubtedly acting conscientiously, and he 
could but admire her heroism in so bravely 
sacrificing happiness to what slte considered 
duty. One thing was very sure; his love 
for her was deep enough and true enough, 
for him to wait a life-time, if need be, for 
her to be his wife. He assured her of this, 
and they parted. He had expressed no dis- 
approval of her course; placed no restraint 
upon her conduct. She was at liberty to 
do whatever seemed to her best, and his af- 
fection would be hers all the same. 

Esther felt that it was blessing enough 
simply to be the object of such a love. It 
would make her life nobler, happier, even 
if they never metagain, But their ultimate 
union, she fully trusted, was only a ques- 
tion of time. They were both young. 
They ought not to begrudge a few years of 
their youth to the poor old man whose life’s 
journey was so near its end. 

Elder Sallaway had taken good care to 
have the notice of the lecture well cir- 
culated, and, when the evening appointed 
came round, the church was crowded. 
Everything seemed favorable, even to that 
most uncertain of all things, the weather. 
It was rather cold, to be sure; but the 
sleighing was never finer, the moon was at 
its full, and the deep blue sky was cloudless. 

Only on rare occasions had five hundred 
people been packed into the little church. 
As Esther glanced around upon the dense 
mass ot upturned faces, her heart thrilled 
with new enthusiasm. There was not a 
shade of embarassment in her manner, as 
she came forward in response to Elder Sal- 
laway’s introduction. The painful, sympa- 
thetic anxiety with which the audience 
awaited her appearance, vanished at the 
first sound of her clear, firm voice. There 
was no mistaking the fact that she was 
thoroughly mistress of herself, and every 
one settled back into his seat with a feeling 
of relief. They had nothing to do, they 
felt, but to listen. There was no fear of 
her breaking down. Instead of drawing 
upon her audience for sustaining sympathy, 
she infused into the heart of each a pleasura- 





ble sense of her own strength and power. 





Her theme, also, ‘‘Farming and Culture,” 
was happily chosen, It touched ina greater 
or less degree the interests of all. To be 
sure, it embraced a field of thought too 
large to be thoroughly treated in one even- 
ing; but for Esther's purpose this was 
hardly a disadvantage. She selected her 
points with a view to the needs and capaci- 
ties of her hearers, and pressed them home 
to their hearts with a rare magnetic earnest- 
ness that could scarcely fail to be affective. 
There was no hesitation in her manner, no 
uncertainty as to words, though she had no 
manuscript to depend on—not even ‘‘notes” 
for occasional reference. She knew the 
prejudices of these people against written 
discourses of any kind too well to commit 
her thoughts to paper. She must appear to 
stand upon her own merits wholly, in order 
to have the smallest chance of winning their 
favorable opinion. This she could never 
do by presenting herself before them with 
a roll of manuscript in her hand. 

For an hour and a half she spoke without 
any abatement of force, or losing her hold 
upon her audience. Not once had they 
broken in upon her with restless moving or 
noisy applause; and for several moments 
after she sat down the silence was undis- 
turbed. Then there was a simultaneous 
clapping of hands and stamping of feet that 
was truly deafening. 

When this had in.a measure subsided, 
Elder Sallaway suggested that the audience 
should express their appreciation of her ef- 
forts in a more substantial way, by a volun- 
tary contribution of funds for her benefit. 
To this they heartily responded; and the re- 
sult was, a collection amounting to $100. 

Esther was amazed, She had not looked 
for any such sum. For the first time she 
found herself at a loss for words—for fitting 
terms in which to thank them. The grati- 
tude, however, that beamed in her face and 
pervaded her manner, as she acknowledged, 
in simple phrase, their kindness, was more 
eloquent than any words could have been. 

Before Esther returned home she insisted 
upon sharing the money she had so unex- 
pectedly received, with her kind friend, the 
Elder. This, however, he would not listen 
to. ‘It had been given to her—she must 
use it,” he said. ‘There would be plenty 
of time hereafter. to requite him for the 
slight service he was able to render.” 

“You will not have a cent of this little 
sum to spare from your present needs,” he 
added, ‘‘for 1 shall take care that you have 
an opportunity to repeat to-nights efforts 
very soon.” 

Esther essayed to thank him, but he 
checked her, saying good naturedly, ‘‘There, 
there, child, don’t say another word, but go 
home and rest. All you need is a little start 
in this new work, then you'll be ina_posi- 
tion to help others instead of requiring help. 
Don’t deny me the pleasure of smoothing 
the rough way for you as far as | can.” 

Esther drove home in the moonlight in a 
bewilderment of delight, such as she had 
never before experienced—such, perhaps, as 
she never would again, though many thou- 
sands should be at her disposal in the com- 
ing years. 

What a multitude of nice things $100 
would buy! To her it was suddenly step- 
ping out of pinching, pressing, grinding 
poverty into affluence. She had no con- 
scious need that it would not supply; no 
wish, even, that went beyond its limits. 

This was but the beginning of Esther's 
good luck, so the neighbors termed it. 
But we should say, rather, that her success 
was the natural result of persevering talent 
and hard work. ‘ 

Esther abated not one jot in her labors as 
she grew in public favor. She always saw 
some desirable excellence in advance of her 
present attainments, which incited her to 
new exertions. At every step she discover- 
ed new possibilities of improvement. 

Thus five years more passed. Then her 
father died. Her duty to him was done at 
last. Looking back, Esther felt that she 
had nothing to regret in the seeming sacri- 
fices she had made for his sake. During 
these later years she had surrounded him 
with every comfort and luxury that his 
heart desired. And she had earned them 
herself. There was vast satisfaction in this. 

Dr. Sawyer, meanwhile, had proved him- 
self her unfailing friend and lover. Now he 
claimed her for his wife. Esther assented 
gladly. Her ability to win a home for her- 
self made her no less appreciative of the 
one he offered her; neither did her exper- 
ience of public applause have power to in- 
terfere in the least with her supreme love for 
her husband. 


Dr. C. W. Calkins, — 


Solong and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, aud resumed 
practice at 293 Tremont Street, where he hopes 
to receive the patronage of his old friends. 

Patients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 
m 





ent. 

Special attention given to diseases of Women and 

Children. 3m30 
2 Preserve this notice. 


DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Retreat for Invalids, 
For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmat 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and from 2 to 5 o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute. 
108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
lars amonth. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o'clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
ly14 Medical Director. 











New England Conservatory of Music. 


TINETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
Ft best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Musie Hall, Boston. 
12m13 


T g ] TE. y Our new meth- 
W ORK AN D M ONEY + od of introduc- 
ing the Home Guest carries everything befere it. Our 
premiums beat the world. Don't be idle aday. Par- 
ticulars free. Samples of paper superbly illustrated, 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J LATHAM & 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ly6 





AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts, 
he same quantity and quality contained in one 


_ of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents, All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 


23 School St., Boston, 
24w4, 


Established 1846, 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING ROOMS, 
For Ladics and Gentlemen, 


22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. . 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. on 
SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street, Bostou 

r) 


A few doors from Tremont Street. 
=” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profess 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 
Office hours from 10 4 M. to P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. tt? 


DECALCOMANTI 

or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
a4 prs giving fall inetructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 ase’td pictures, 60 ctx, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animale, 
Virds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c, 
They can be easily transferred to any article 80 as to imitate the 
most beaatiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 50 for 60 cts, Agente wanted, 

Address J. L. PATTEN & OV., 162 William Street, New York. 


J.W. BUA CEE & CO. 
333 Washington Street, Boston. 
Has on hand and for sale every variety of 


PHOTOGRAPH, 


Including Views of U.S. Vessels, Landscape Views, 
Portraits of Eminent Public Men, Military and Civil, 
Copies from Engravings, Fancy Pictures, Statuettes, 
etc. Cartes de Visite, Plain or Vignettes, $5 per 
dozen. Warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Many 
persons who have tried in vain to obtain a good like- 
ness of themselves at other places, have succeeded 
perfectly, and now rank among our most valued pa- 
trons. OLL PAINTINGS of the Size of Life or in 
Cabinet Size, $25 and $50, finished in the highest de- 
gree of perfection yet attained in the art. 
N. B.—PORCELAIN in every style. 


J. W. BLACK & CO., 


333 Washington St,, Boston, Mass, 
tf3l 


CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between CHIca- 
Go and all points in ILLINOIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, lowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NIA and the WESTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 


Is the shortest and best route for all points in Norta- 
ERN ILLINOIS, lowa, DakoTa, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLornapo, UTAH, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA. Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 
Is the short line for NorTHERN Wisconsin and MIN- 
NEsOTA, and for MADISON, ST. PAUL. MINNEAPOLIS, 
Duxurtu and all points in the Great Northwest. Ite 


Winona and St. Peter Line 


Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
e Superior Country, Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Iwute, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINE ranning these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona, 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawi 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs, 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
on Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 

nona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, lowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
poe | other points, you can have from two to ten trains 
daily. 

New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisgo Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 

0 Ticket ices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 

ouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENNETT, 

Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago 

Eastern. | 


Marvin Hvetitrt, 
Gen. Sup't. Chicago. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 301.) 
mittee were gathering up the ballots. Some 
jubilee singers further calmed troubled 
minds by chanting a ‘‘Camp-meeting 
Shout,” with frequent refrain of ‘‘love-feast 
in heaven to-day. Then Mr. Fay renewed 
his motion to adjourn, and the place of re- 
assembling being changed to the large hall 
up stairs and the hour to 2.30, the Conven- 
tion took a recess. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At 2.30 p. m., Mrs. Livermore called the 
assemblage to order, and announced that the 
first business was to listen to the report of 
the Committee to nominate the rest of 
the State ticket. Dr. Morse, of Salem, re- 
ported as follows: 

For Lieutenant-Governor—D. C, Eddy, 
D. D., of Boston. 

For Secretary of State—D. B. Gurney, of 
South Abington. 

For Treasurer and Receiver—D. N. Skil- 
lings, of Winchester. 

For Auditor—J. H. Orne, of Marblehead. 

For Attorney-General—Orin T. Gray, of 
Hyde Park. 

It was voted to take up each nominee sep- 
arately, on motion of Mr- Lothrop. Then 
Mrs. Stone hoped that all the ladies would 
speak thatfelt inclined. It was moved that 
the Rev. D. C. Eddy be nominated for Lieu- 

tenant-Governor by acclamation, and the 
motion prevailed unanimously. It was 
moved that Mr. D. B. Gurney, of South 
Abington be nominated for Secretary of 
State by acclamation. But Mr. Plumb, of 
Westfield, wanted to know whether Mr. 
Gurney was a friend of the cause, before he 
voted for him. The Rev. Mr. Vibbert said 
that all the Prohibitory candidates stood on 
a platform which fully accepted the Woman 
Suffrage idea. Of course, then, there is 
sympathy with that principle. Mr. Black- 
well said the Rev. D. C. Eddy, who has al- 
ready been nominated, is a staunch and pro- 
nounced Woman Suffragist. Mrs, Liver- 
more said that all who accepted nomination 
at the hands of the Prohibitionists must be 
Woman Suffragists, as the platform of that 
party pledges them to that, as one of its 
cardinal principles. She called upon the 
Rev. Mr. Winchester for corroboration and 
he bore out herstatement. Mr. Vibbert said 
that Mr. Gray, the candidate for Attorney- 
General, was present, and requested him to 
speak for himself. Mr. Gray said that, in 
his letter, he had expressed a hearty approv- 
al of the platform of the Prohibitory party. 
He was in favor of Woman Suffrage in all 
reform work. In fact, he was not sure that 
he objected to Woman Suffrage in any re- 
gard. Mr. J. W. Berry, of Lynn, was not 
at all satistied with these views. He said he 
wanted a man who favored Woman Suffrage 
because it was right. He had heard an or- 
ator at the State House compliment a lady 
as having eyes as bright as the buttons on 
an angel’s coat, and then vote against giving 
that angel a vote. Every woman has just 
the same right to vote that I have. Mr. 
Urbino protested against the mixture of 
Prohibition and all sorts of isms with the 
Woman Suffrage cause, and said he should 
withdraw from the Convention if it was 
disposed to ignore its plain duty of limiting 
itself to Woman’s Rights. Mr. Chisholm, 
of Salem, and one or two other delegates 
said they did not believe in voting for aman 
simply because he favored women voting in 
church meetings or temperance organiza- 
tions. What should be the test is: Does he 
favor women voting at the polls? Mr. Ben- 
nett said that he*had lived within five miles 
of Mr. Gurney all his life, and never heard 
of him as a Woman Suffragist. Mr. Plumb 
—My object in moving this question has 
been accomplished. It has been shown that 
one at least of the nominees reported is not 
a pronounced Suffragist. I move as an 
amendment that the report be recommitted, 
and the committee instructed to report a 
known Woman Suffragist. The Rev. Mr. 
Winchester said he presumed Mr. Gurney 
was like himself a recent convert I was 
not, he said, till this year a Woman Suf- 
fragist, but 1am now, from the crown of 
my head to the sole of my feet. Dr. Morse, 
of Salem, said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: This committee nomi- 
nated the ticket it did, because the Prohibi- 
tory party had fully endorsed Woman Suf- 
frage and had invited women to take part in 
its primary meetings. I have been, myself, 
for eight years past, generally acting with 
the Republican party, but if God will for- 

ve me for the past, I will this fall cast my 

liot for Samuel J. Tilden. I dare not 
longer continue in office the corruption of 
the present Administration. Massachusetts, 
with all its corruption, is pure in compari- 
son with the National Administration. 
Hayes is a good man, no doubt, but he is 
not a man of the positive character to do 
what he believes tu be right, even if it goes 
against his party, as Samuel J. Tilden would. 

Mr. Blackwell—I call the gentleman to 
order. This is not the place for the discus- 
sion of Presidential candidates. 

Mr. Vibbert—I rise to a point of order. 
This is afree meeting. Dr. Morse has as 
good a right to make a Tilden speech as Dr. 
Blackwell had to make a Hayes speech this 
morning. (Great applause and cries of 

**good.”’) . 

Dr. Morse continued—The reason for our 
action was to increase our chances of suc- 
cess by uniting with the Prohibitionists, 
whose platform endorses all that we claim. 

Mr. Lothrop—I do not wish to detain 





this Convention but a moment, but in justice, 
to Mr. Gurney, I wish to say that I have 
seen him and put the question to him, ‘‘Are 
you a Woman Suffragist?” His reply was, 
“Yes.” (Loud applause.) Mr. Bennett 
pronounced himself satistied with the expla- 
nation. Mr. Berry said he wanted men who 
stood as he did—who tavored Woman Suf- 
frage because it is right. No man on the 
prohibitory ticket would get his vote unless 
he was in favor of Woman Suffrage first, 
last and every time. (Applause.) 

Dr. Blackwell fully agreed with Mr. Ber- 
ry, but felt sure that Mr. Gurney was a 
friend of Woman Suffrage because it was 
right, and moved that he be nominated. 
Mr. Plumb professed himself satisfied and 
withdrew his ebjection to Mr. Gurney. 
Then Mr. Schouler said that there should 
be a woman on the ticket, and that the vote 
on such a candidate would be the best test 
of the strength of Woman Suffragists. Mr. 
Ford, of Brockton, wanted everybody named 
as a candidate to be properly vouched for. 
Lucy Stone said that there should be a little 
distrust of mere professions, in view of the 
duplicity of Republicans. She did not want 
to vote for the candidates of any organiza- 
tion merely because its platform has a Wo- 
man Suffrageclause. She had no confidence 
in men as candidates who were converted 
yesterday morning and who have done and 
sacrificed nothing for the cause. She was 
willing to trust Dr. .Eddy’s soundness on 
Mr. Blackwell’s voucher, but quite agreed 
with Mr. Plumb that there is need of caution. 
Mr. C. A. Hovey of the State Committee of 
the Prohibitory party was called upon. He 
testified that the two chief candidates, Baker 
and Eddy, are staunch Woman Suffragists, 
and the others all believers in the cause. A 
woman remarked that men are men, and 
that she did not want to trust to any prom. 
ise of politicians any longer. Mrs. Dr. 
Mercy B. Jackson also was unwilling to 
vote for any man who did not believe that 
Woman Suffrage is a right given by God. 
Have we not men enough in the Common- 
wealth, dyed in the wool, to serve as candi- 
dates? We do not want any candidate who 
is in favor of Woman Suffrage only when 
the women want it. All our opponents will 
say that. 

Dr. Morse—The Prohibitory party has 
invited us to participate in its conventions. 
What other party ever admitted women to 
its primary meetings? 

The Chair—The Republican Convention 
admitted Mrs. Stone and myself as delegates 

Dr. Morse—That is a different affair. 
These ladies were admitted as the delegates 
chosen by Republican voters. The Prohib- 
itory party invites women to help choose the 
delegates and nominate the candidates, in 
the primary meetings of their party. 

The nomination of Mr. Gurney was made 
by acclamation. 

Mr. Spaulding, of Cambridge, moved that 
no name be placed on the ballots till the 
owner has written a letter satisfactory to the 
State Central Committee. This motion was 
adopted. 

Mr. D. N. Skillings, of Winchester, was 
nominated for Treasurer unanimously. 

Mr. J. H. Orne, of Marblehead, as Audi- 
tor, by a similar vote. 

Mr. Orin T. Gray was called upon by Mr. 
Blackwell to give his views as to the right 
of women to vote. He said that he had 
never been publicly identified with the Wo- 
man Suffrage Movement. He believed that 
women have the right to the ballot, and are 
unjustly debarred from the franchise. He 
was in favor of women voting, and also in 
favor of granting the franchise as a right. 
He alluded'to the remark of some twenty 
women at the Prohibitory Convention, that 
they did not wish to be classed with the Wo- 
man Suffragists. Four years ago, as dele- 
gate in the Republican State Convention, he 
had voted for the square Woman Suffrage 
plank then adopted. 

This speech was applauded. Rev. D. M. 
Wilson, of Melrose, moved to substitute the 
name of Mr. John E. Fitzgerald for that of 
Mr. Gray. Mr. Vibbert said that Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, though sound on the Suffrage ques- 
tion, wasa friend of rum and ruin. Mr. 
Wilson said that the Suffrage Movement was 
more important than that of Prohibition, 
and while he would withdraw the name of 
Mr. Fitzgerald, he did not propose to vote 
for Mr. Gray. He should support no man 
who is not in favor of Woman Suffrage with 
no restrictions or conditions. ~ 

Mrs. Livermore—Mr. Gray was a little 
set back by the twenty women who did not 
want to vote; but after the war he might 
have found 200 or 2000 negroes who did not 
want to vote. But the Republican party 
shoved the ballot on them as you shove a 
cart on a balky horse. The motion is on 
accepting the nomination of Mr. Gray for 
Attorney-General. The motion was carried 
by an almost unanimous vote. The report 
of the committee to receive ballots for Gov- 
ernor was called for, and Mr. Lothrop made 


the following report. 

,, 2... 2 &.. PPerererrirre 390 
pe Te re er re 196 
The Hon. Robert C. Pitman, of New Bedford.. 1 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, of Boston..............-..++ 1 
Mrs. Mary Livermore, of Melrose........... . - 
The Hon. Charles Francis Adams, of Quincy.. 3 
The Hon. A. H. Rice, of Boston............... 7 
The Hon. John I. Baker, of Beverly........... 377 
MR. BAKER WAS DECLARED THE NOMINEE 

of the Convention amid loud applause. 
Mr. Lothrop, for the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, reported the following: 





DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 

The Woman Suffragists of Massachusetts in Dele - 
gate Convention assembled, respectfully snbmit to the 
people of the Commonwealth the reasons which com- 
pel them for the first time to make independent nom- 
inations for State officers. 

For many years they have appealed to both the great 
political parties of the State to rectify the injustice 
which taxes and governs women without their con- 
sent, and which subjects them to cruel legal disabili- 
ties, as wives, mothers and widows. But their appeals 
have been disregarded. The Republican party of 
Massachusetts, after repeatedly endorsing Woman 
Suffrage in its platform and repudiating it in the 
Legislature, has just refused to invite Republican wo- 
men to take part in the nomination of their representa- 
tives, and has framed a platform which it declares has 
a double meaning on the Suffrage issue. The Demo- 
cratic party of the State has refused to take any ac- 
tion on the subject. The Prohibitory party of the 
State, on the contrary, has invited women to take 
part in its primary meetings, with an equal voice and 
vote in the nomination of candidates and the transac- 
tion of business. It has made the establishment of 
Woman Suffrage one of its avowed objects, and has 
nominated candidates, all of whom are Suffragists. , 

State governments have jurisdiction over matters 
with which the National Government has no concern. 
We maintain that State officers shonld be elected upon 
State issues, independent of National politics. And, 
whereas Woman Suffrage is purely a question of 
State policy, it is the duty of the Woman Suffragists 
of Massachusetts so to cast their ballots next Novem- 
ber as to represent their principles in the choice of 
State officers. 

Believing that “Governments are just only when 
they rest on the consent of the governed,” and that 
the establishment of a truly representative govern- 
ment is vastly more important than the success of 
Rice or Adams, we commend the nominees of this 
Woman Suffrage State Convention to the Suffrages of 
the people, irrespective of party, as the candidates 
who represent Impartial! Suffrage and Equal Rights for 


all. 

Mr. Vibbert moved the acceptance of the 
report; which being carried, the adoption 
of the address was moved and also carried, 
Dr. Towle, of Brookline, remarked that 
he heartily endorsed it all except that por- 
tion which declares that the Republican 
party says its resolution at the last Conven- 
tion has a double meaning and is not bind- 
ing. Mr. Lothrop explained that Speaker 
Long, Chairman of the Committee, pro- 
nounced it to mean Woman Suffrage to 
those who believe Suffrage to be a right, 
and not to mean Suffrage to any one else. 
The Republican Convention endorsed Colo- 
nel Long’s interpretation by adopting the 
resolution as interpreted by him. 

The following resolutions were offered by 
Rev. Mr. Vibbert: 

Whereas, Neither the Republican nor the 
Democratic party cares for the cause of Wo- 
man Suffrage; 

Whereas, The Republican party through 
the Chairman of its Convention Committee 
on Resolutions, Hon John D. Long, has 
made the declaration that its resolution for 
Woman Suffrage means nothing; and, 

Whereas, The Prohibjtory party, national 
and State, has adopted Woman Suffrage as 
one of its cardinal principles, 

Resolved, That we send hearty greeting to 
the Prohibitionists. 

Resolved, That we urge our friends to vote 
for.that long-tried friend of Woman Suf- 
frage, Hon. John I. Baker, for Governor of 
Massachusetts, and for the other nominees 
of this Convention. 

Mr. Blackwell objected to the resolutions 
of Mr. Vibbert as unnecessary. The Decla- 
ration adopted was complete and sufficient. 

The resolutions of Mr. Vibbert were not 
adopted. 

Lucy Stone suggested that the Finance 
Committee had not been its rounds. She 
made an eloquent appeal for a liberal re- 
sponse, and described the scene at Philadel- 
phia the last Fourth of July, when the old 
Declaration of Independence was brought 
out; yet women are still disfranchised, as 
they were a Rundred years ago. She then 
gave a very graphic and thrilling history of 
a recent outrage in Worcester County, in 
which a jury of men sent the perpetrator to 
the State Prison for two years; while, she 
said, a jury of women or a woman on that 
jury would have confined him for life. 
The speaker touched other subjects, and at 
the close of her remarks the ladies of the 
Finance Committee proceeded through the 
hall with hats, in which the clear and cheer- 
ful clink of the silver coin, and the soft per- 
suasive rustle of the paper scrip were heard 
to harmoniously mingle. Then the books 
were passed around, and there seemed to be 
a handsome accession to the funds of the 
Convention from both sources. While the 
collection was in progress, 

Mrs. Livermore spoke as follows: 

SPEECH OF MRS. LIVERMORE. 

We have come to the parting of the ways. 
The question to-day is, whether you, as 
woman suffragists, are in earnest or not? 
Show me the right, and I will follow it. 
Here is at last the place where woman suff- 

ists can stand, and there let them stand. 
I have faith in this movement. Men feel 
that the salvation of the movement for tem- 
perance rests with the women. Let every 
woman secure the vote of aman. Convert 
him; follow him around with a ballot; 
freeze to him, as it is said. There are 20,000 
votes in the State which can be gained for 
Woman Suffrage. There is no reason why 
women should not go to the polls and dis- 
tribute the ballots. If they do not wish or 
do not dare to go alone, let them go together 
in a great company. Mrs. Livermore showed 
how the attendance of women had made 
the town meetings in Melrose as quiet and 
orderly as any church meeting. ave your 
head-quarters at the polls, the said. Ifa 
man wishes to vote for Hayes and Wheeler 
or for Tilden and Hendricks, let him do so, 
but at one press the name of John I. 
Baker of Beverly for Governor. Have your 
sign out, Woman Suffrage or Prohibition 
headquarters; and make them pleasant and 
bright with flowers. Make yourselves as 
charming and agreeable as you can. Never 
lose your temper or sulk. If you are 
snubbed, swallow it as a compliment for 





the good of the cause. Mrs. Livermore re- 
joiced that the Woman Suffrage and Prohi- 
bition movements were joined together, like 
Chang and Eng, the Siamese twins, so that 
you cannot tell which is Chang and which 
is Eng. For myself, said the speaker, I put 
myself most earnestly in its service. Re- 
member that money is needed to ny on 
the work. Now that you stand here, don’t 
in Heaven’s name allow yourselves to be 
talked out of your purpose by your hus- 
bands, fathers and brothers. ‘‘Do you know 
that you have been working to throw the 
State into the hands of the Democrats?” 
they will ask. Let the State be thrown 
into their hands, If the Republicans have 
done their work so poorly that at the slight- 
est touch of Democracy it must crumble, 
then let it fo. The Republican party bolted 
the Republican candidate for Governor two 
years ago in the interest of license, and shall 
not men and women organize in the inter- 
ests of Woman Suffrage? The same thin 
is true of the Temperance movement. If 
were the chaplain of the Woman Suffrage 
or the Prohibitory party, I would preach 
from one text only: ‘‘And having done all, 
to stand.” Do not be scared by the word 
‘“‘unwomanly,” which scares so many women 
out of their boots. The definition of the 
word unwomanly means ‘{being a fool” to 
most men. The deed of consecration to the 
work was enforced by the speaker in a very 
apt application of the lesson taught by the 
dead sentry found standing at his post in 
Pompeii, and still further shown by an in- 
stance of the self-devotion of soldiers at 
Vicksburg. If consecration makes a man 
noble, it will lift a woman to the height of 
a grand purpose. Woman Suffrage means 
temperance and happy homes in this land; 
homes worthy of the consecrated devotion of 
all that we have, all that we are, and all 
that we hope to be. The consequences are 
not ours; they lie with God. Because Dem- 
ocrats do wrong, shall we not do right? 
Everybody must take a new stand and a 
new departure—and swear such fealty and 
fidelity to this twin cause of Reform as we 
have never known before. 

A committee was appointed as follows to 
report the names of twenty-five members 
of a State Central Committee for the ensuing 
year: H. B. Blackwell, Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. 
Berry, and Mr. Lothrop. The committee 
reported the following names: 

Lucy Stone, W. F. Whitney, Ashburn 
ham; Mary A. Livermore, Melrose; Thomas 
J. Lothrop, Taunton; Hon. Robert C. Pit- 
man, New Bedford; Dr. J. M. Aldrich, Fall 
River, Frederick Henshaw, Boston; Anna 
C. Cheney, Chelsea; D. H. Plumb, West- 
field; H. H. Faxon, Quincy ; Mrs. Dr. 
Church, Springfield; C. H. Codman, Bos- 
ton; Mrs. . Robinson, Malden; Dr. 
Aaron Ordway, Lawrence; Mrs. Isaac 
Ames, Boston; 8S. R. Urbino of Newton; 
Mrs. A. W. H. Howard, Georgetown; War- 
ner Johnson, Greenfield; Mrs. C. B. Rich- 
mond, Lowell; Mrs. J. M. Ripley, Middle- 
ton; F. A. Hinkley, Boston; Mrs. Eliza 
Lecroix, Needham; Rev. 8. W. Bush, Bos- 
ton; Mrs. Deborah Drury, Haverhill; Rev. 
Lyman Clark, Petersham. The committee 
was empowered to increase its number and 
to fill vacancies, 

Mr. Urbino declined to serve, upon the 
ground that a coalition with Prohibitionists 
was a violation of principle, and the re- 
mainder of the names were adopted. 

PERPETUATION OF THE PARTY. 

Mr. Colcord of Boston moved that the 
State Central Committee be instructed to 
call a Convention of Woman Suffragists in 
1877, for the nomination of candidates. 

Mr. Blackwell, of Boston, moved to 
amend so that the Convention should be 
called merely to discuss political duties. 

This amendment Mr. Colcord refused to 
accept. He said that the committees were 
not always to be trusted, and therefore this 
committee snould be so placed that it should 
be compelled to call a Convention. 

Mr. Lothrop said that while he believed 
in keeping up the war, he did not think 
that it was desirable to hamper the commit- 
tee by such a vote. 

Mr. Fay expressed himself in favor of 
Mr. Colcord’s motion. He declared his be- 
lief that the Republican party of the State 
was dying, and would perish just as the old 
Whig party had done, and that the Prohibi- 
tionists and Suffragists were uniting as the 
new Reform party for which the people are 
sighing. 

Mrs. Stone said that she understood the 
Suffrage party to be entirely independent of 
all other parties. She opposed Mr. Col- 
cord’s motion, which was subsequently laid 
on the table. 

SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr. Spaulding of Cambridge offered the 
following resolution, which was passed 
without discussion: 


Resolved, That we pledge ourselves as Suffragists to 
vote for no person for Senator or Representative to 
the General Court, who is not fully committed to the 

movement, and that the State Central Com- 
mittee be instructed to take measures to enable Suf- 
fragists to carry out this resolution at the polls. 


Miss Matilda Hindman, of Pittsburg, was 
then introduced, and made a brief but 
pleasing address. This lady will accept in- 
vitations to address meetings, and is com- 
mended by the Executive Committee of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion as a most valuable accession to our 
strength in the Campaign. All who desire 
a speaker should at once address her, care of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. She is prepared to 
do good work in the canvass, which means 
work for every advocate of Woman Suf- 
frage. No one who is not willing to work 
hard for the principles involved can be 
counted a friend. Influence, united work, 
before and at the polls, can alone make the 
work of to-day a success. There being no 
other business, the Convention adjourned 
with the singing of the Doxology, led by the 
Hutchinsons. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Parties visiting the Centennial Exhi. 
bition, wil! find a pleasant home at 2112 Mt. Ver- 
non St. Terms $2 per day. 

M. ANNA CARSKADDON. 
3m33 








West Newton English and Classical 
School. The 23d year of the Family and Day School 
for both sexes, begins Wednesday, Sept., 20, 1876, 
For Centennial Catalogue and particulars, address, 

Natna’t T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 10w30 





CENTENNIAL BOARD.—Miss Anna L. Bacon 
will furnish first-class accommodations, including 
lodging, breakfast, and 6 o'clock, dinner for $2 per 
day, at 3234 Sansom street, Philadelphia. Families 
visiting the Centennial Exposition will find a com- 
fortable home. Refers to the editors of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, 2m32 


N 71 A situation for an Amer- 
\ V AD TED. ican Protestant woman 
who has a little girl of six years, whom she wishes to 
keep with her. The woman is not very strong, but 
she is honest, true and good, and in a family of one or 
two persons she would be valuable. She is absolutely 
reliable. No key need be turned againsther. Inquire 
at this office. L. 8. 


~ ‘BUSINESS NOTICES. _ 


Unsolicited Testimony. 
Fairfield, Me., April 28, 1864. 

Gentian Gating numerous certificates in the 
Maine Farmer, endorsing the merits of the Great 
Lung Remedy, WisTar’s Batsam oF WILD CuERRy, 
I am induced and I take great pleasure in giving pub- 
licity to the great cure it accomplished in my family 
in the year 1856. During the summer of that year my 
son, Henry A. Archer, now post-master in this place, 
was attacked with spitting of blood, cough, weakness 
of lungs, and general debility, so much so that our 
family physician declared him to have a ‘seated con- 
sumptién.”” He was under medical treatment for a 
number of months, but received no benefit from it, 
At length, from the solicitation of himself and others, 
I was induced to purchase one bottle of WisTar’s 
BaLsaM OF WiLp Cuerry, which benefited him so 
much I obtained another, which in a short time re- 
stored him to his usual state of health. I can safely 
recommend this remedy to others in like condition, 
for it is, I think, all it purportsto be—THE GREAT 
LUNG REMEDY FOR THE TIMES! 

The above statement, gentlemen, is my voluntary 
offering to you in favor of your Balsam, and is at 
your disposal. 

As ever yours, 











ANDREW ARCHER, 





Remarkable Cures, 

Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington St. 
Boston, is performing some very remakabdle cures, and 
his fame is rapidly, spreading all over the country. 
He has a long list of certificates from parties in this 
vicinity and elsewhere, whose health has been re- 
stored through his agency. Dr. Spear entirely dis- 
cards the use of mineral medicines, and relies on veg- 
etable products, whose curative properties he has be- 
come cognizant of, after years of practical experience. 
Persons afflicted with any physical ailment, can con- 
sult Dr. Spear with confidence. He will not under- 
take a case unless he has good reason to believe that 
he can effect a cure. The fact that he has occupied 
the same place in this city for the past fourteen 
years, is a guarantee that his practice has been most 
successful, and that he is not afraid to meet his old 
patrons. 

Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge, or by letter (with stamp.) Office 897 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. New number, but same 
place as for the past fourteen years. Dr. Spear’s Med- 
ical Hand Book will be sent by mail on receipt of ten 
cents. At the office free. 24t 








2 mp FANCY CABDS, 18 aie 10c., 20 no two alike, 
©) 10c. GEO. I. REED & Co., Nassau, N. X., 
Ww 


ee LET, a very desirable cot house of 9 rooms, 
a good stable, and a |, oe with fruit trees 
and vines;—very pleasantly located, shade trees, near 
salt water, excellent neighborhood, 7 minutes’ walk 
from R. R. station, 11 miles from Boston. Will be 
let partly furnished if desired. Rent unfurnished $20 
a month. 

Apply to Edward A. James, 203 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton. 








Woman’s Medical College 
—of the 

New York Infirmary. 

128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 


dress the Secretary, 
Dr. Mercy N. BAKER. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


N.A. MOSES & CO., 


DEALER IN 


FINE BOOTS 
SHOE S. 


Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Boots, made on the 


McCOMBER LAST. 
Goods made to order at Short Notice. 











412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
3m30 


New Music Books! 
Emerson’s Chorus Book. 


($1.25 or $12.00per dozen), by L. O. Emerson, is & 
work of rare merit, designed for Musical Societies, 
Conventions, etc. The choruses are all first class. 
Half are Sacred, and half Secular 


M4 ($1.38, or $12. per 
The Salutation. ‘res. ‘ty'1,"6. 
MERSON, be a fam end in the meetings 
of choirs, Conventions, etc. Singing School Course, 
Tunes, Anthems, Chants, etc., are all of the best. 
In Press.] (75 cents or 
The Encore. fas ~ WA by L. O. 
MERSON, Will be just the book to use in Singing 
Schools, fer which it is specially designed. 
MACK’S ANALYTICAL DOLLAR 
Method for Violin, 
is a practical, attractive Method. 
35 cts.], Sabbath School 
Good News ! sonritck byt M3 
INTOSH, will be received witha shout by Sabbath 
GSchool children and their teachers. Decidedly good. 
G e [$2.50 boards, 
ms of Strauss. or $3.00 ay | 
is a book of splendid music that can never grow ol 
and is just the thing to take to watering places. 
Any Book or Piece sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Coe, 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 
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